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Thanks to you—we begin our twenty- 
first year. Keep coming—thanks to you. 





The end of the year is the yearbook 
season; the beginning of the year (and 
all through it) is the handbook season. A 
pertinent word or two concerning each 
of these important publications. 

The main purpose of the handbook is 
to acquaint the student with his school’s 
numerous opportunities, curricular and 
extracurricular. This purpose is achiev- 
ed through information only. The hand- 
book is not the place for jokes, short stor- 
ies, poetry, quiz games, crossword puz- 
zles, and similar material—unless these 
items assist the student in learning about 
and capitalizing said opportunities. In 
but few books do they assist; therefore 
they are out of place. 

Advertisements are not appropriate be- 
cause they contribute nothing to orienta- 
tion. And they cannot be justified on the 
basis of their financial support, because 
the handbook is a legitimate school ex- 
pense, so it should be paid for by the 
school. 

Some errors in last spring’s yearbooks: 
acknowlecgments on the table of contents 
page; acknowledgments to printer, pho- 
tographer, and engraver. (These are 
paid-for services; and advertisement or 
card among the other advertisements is 
all that is necessary). 

Too little uniformity of clothing in sen- 
ior and junior boys’ individual pictures— 
coats and no-coats; collars and ties, col- 
lars, and no-collars—even T-shirts. 

The usual pictures of play casts in cos- 
tume, make-up, and setting; admittedly 
a problem because of depth of stage, lights 
and shadows, far and near grouping, etc. 
Most of these pictures are always poor. 

Amateurish cartoons, labels, and heads 
—“art work” of low caliber. , 

Home-made “literature’—poems, short 
stories, and playlets not worth publishing. 





Recently the eighth graders of West- 
ville, New Jersey, sponsored a contest on 
school beautification, submitted the wih- 
ning design to the school board, and 
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pledged all the labor and 50 per cent of 
the planting costs. A fine parting gift! 


The greatest of bedlams? A _ school 
cafeteria in which amplified music is 
played during lunch. No-one listens to 
the music (cannot, because cafeterias are 
not made for listening purposes, and, too, 
such amplification is wide open in order 
to overcome the usual concurrent sounds), 
and everyone yells, shouts, or screams in 
order to make a neighbor hear him. 








What a thrill it was for us to face The 
National Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils last June at 
Cincinnati! More than 300 official stu- 
dent delegates from 37 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the Canal Zone, plus 
some 200 others from the general local 
area, and more than 100 teachers, spon- 
sors, and administrators were in attend- 
ance. What a responsibility, too, consid- 
ering that these youth leaders today will 
be world leaders tomorrow! 

The brilliant success of this Conference 
was due to the far-sighted effort of doz- 
ens and dozens of hard-working com- 
mittee members who faced and success- 
fully met the thousand and one problems 
of organizing, promoting, and handling 
it. Incidentally, if the necessary limita- 
tion were not placed on the number of 
delegates, undoubtedly there would be five 
or seven times as many. Next year’s 
Conference is scheduled for Denver. 





Along with a cordial crowd, good floor, 
subdued lights, and slick music, adequate 
seats around the room and a couple of 
mixer dances are essentials to a success- 
ful party. 





Organizing and promoting a School 
Speakers Bureau represents an excellent 
project for the student council. Under 
capable sponsorship this group develops 
suitable talks for ali kinds of school pur- 
poses and functions, campaigns, assem- 
blies, home rooms, outside programs, etc. 
The main purpose is not to train speakers, 
but this is a worthwhile by-product. 
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Some Criteria for Evaluating 
a Program of Activities 


theory has been advanced recently 

by students of education that per- 

haps the school’s activity program 
comes more nearly supplying the basic 
educational needs of students than does 
the regular academic course. The various 
elements of general education which are 
intended as the core of our educational 
program are well served and developed in 
the activity program. 

This program is no longer regarded as 
an extra. It probably provides the best 
experiences in the entire curriculum from 
the viewpoint of training boys and girls 
in the techniques of getting along with one 
another. Many important, interesting les- 
sons of lasting value are learned in the 
activities. 

A program that will do all the things 
for students that are presently claimed 
for the activity program must be organ- 
ized and administered according to well 
developed plans. The following criteria 
represent a standard against which the 
principal, activity director, or supervisor 
may evaluate his school’s program. If on 
the scale provided in the Summary he can 
rate his program thirty-six points, he will 
have done well, indeed! 

The Criteria Examined 

1. The program should be based upon 
the student’s fundamental needs. Although 
this may sound strange to some, the activ- 
ity program should meet the needs in the 
following five classifications: biological, 
social, educational, vocational, and ethi- 
cal. From the standpoint of biological 
needs, care should be exercised in planning 
games, sports, athletic contests in keep- 
ing with the demands of the physical qual- 
ifications -and limitations of the group. 
The activity should promote health. Re- 
gard should be had for such experiences 
as rest, relaxation, refreshments, muscu- 
lar development, habits and skills demand- 
ed for the development of health and phys- 
ical vigor. 

In similar fashion the program must 
provide for the social needs: meeting 
and getting along with people; providing 
for secial intercourse; planning and devel- 
oping opportunities for learning some of 
the social graces. Then, the activities and 
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experiences must be of an enlightening 
nature, elevating, cultural, giving oppor- 
tunity for growth. Also some activities 
should carry information of vocational na- 
ture, explaining problems, describing the 
vocations, and giving occupational infor- 
mation and guidance. These are some of 
the fundamental needs of students, and 
each of them must be served if the pro- 
gram is to be a complete well-rounded ex- 
perience. 


2. The program should be inclusive. It 
should include any and all of the school 
personnel, students, teachers, and depend- 
ing upon the activity, the janitor, clerks, 
maintenance men, and others. The pro- 
gram must recognize individual differ- 
ences, seasonal variations in the activities 
that are possible. The program must in- 
clude a variety of things to do. There 
should be a balanced school program in- 
cluding a balance of various activities, but 
also a variety for each student. In gen- 
eral, it should serve the differentiative 
function in education. 


3. The program must be democratic in 
administration and outcomes. The at- 
mosphere of participation must be opti- 
mum and agreeable. School morale is in- 
volved. The goals and techniques of citi- 
zenship should be constantly before the 
sponsors, administrators, and students, all 
of whom are participators. There should 
be no physical restrictions imposed ex- 
cept as developed by the groups themselves. 
There should be freedom of activity, move- 
ment, and motion. The meeting place 
should have cultural and social significance 
and possibilities for modification permit- 
ing expression on the part of the group. 

4. The program should articulate with 
the community needs. There should be 
free and unhampered use of community 
and school facilities. Provision must be 
made for out-of-school youth. The pro- 
gram should foster school-community re- 
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lations. There should be free use of com- 
munity personnel, authorities, and experts. 
The right of students to participate and 
share in the life and culture of the com- 
munity cannot be denied. The school’s 
program must supplement and comple- 
ment those of the other agencies and in- 
stitutions found in the area. 


5. If the activity program is not the 
sole educational program, as it might be 
for some, then it must supplement the 
school’s curricular offerings. The educa- 
tional values of the activity program are 
of great importance. There are vocational 
values as indicated above. Also there are 
other values not indicated in the first 
criterion as for example, leisure—time 
activity, recreational learnings and val- 
ues, and psychological values. The latter 
include the prevention of delinquency, 
drop-outs, maladjustments among youth 
and in some of these cases there may be 
therapeutical values. And last but not 
least are the values for creativeness. 


6. The program must .be properly and 
adequately supervised and sponsored. The 
rules for the selection of sponsors can be 
found in numerous books in education and 
those found in Dr. McKown’s book are 
especially good.1 Here should be added 
some further points. Sponsorship may be 
delegated to responsible outsiders in such 
cases which involve the out-of-school 
youth, and especially when vocational and 
social values are perhaps the outstanding 
considerations. The use of school build- 
ings and facilities should be permitted 
with but few exceptions. It would be 
good public relations if many of the meet- 
ings of the community could be held at 
the school buildings. School use should be 
given preference, of course. And this 
following statement is one which if fol- 
lowed would have far reaching conse- 
quences: Every person capable of teach- 
ing should be capable of sponsoring a 
group or an activity. Furthermore, every 
teacher should seek and should have the 
opportunity to broaden her educational ex- 
periences and her techniques gf leader- 
ship in this fashion. 

7. The program should provide oppor- 
tunities to learn to participate through 
participation. In this sense participation 
should include the mechanisms known as 
cooperation, competition, and accomodg- 


1 Harry C. McKown, Extra-Curricular Activities. New 


York. The MacMillan Company, 
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tion. There should be provided with con- 
scious intent some opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the areas of activity common 
to humanity. These would include social, 
political, economic, spiritual, and aesthet- 
ic activities and experiences. 

8. The program should provide educa- 
tion for leadership. There should be an 
analysis and discussion of, and a practice 
in the techniques of leading. Opportuni- 
ties should consciously be created to give 
everyone an opportunity to take the role 
of leadership. The political implements 
of initiative, referendum, recall, petition 
and others are based on the development 
of the leadership qualities in common man. 
The activity program is the best place 
for the development of these qualities. 

9. Such a program should have guidance 
values. The guidance function of educa- 
tion can operate at times to the best ad- 
vantage in this program. The personal 
relations between leader and _ student, 
teacher and student, school and student 
are informal, positive, and constructive. 
In most cases rapport has already been 
established and that puts this program one 
step in advance of the routinized, planned, 
and scheduled conference. It has natural- 
ly the relationships coveted by the ex- 
perts for their counselors. Perhaps the 
guidance people should examine carefully 
this area for the further possibilities of 
their type of service. 

10. This program should serve the func- 
tion of retention. It should have the ef- 
fect of helping to hold youth in school; 
more youth for a longer period. Partici- 
pation in activities is so valuable that it 
must not be made contingent or depend- 
ent upon grades in the academic program. 
It is time the academic program stood on 
its own merits, or undergo the modifica- 
tion necessary to make it possible for it 
to do so. The activity program is an ex- 
perience program and if conducted ac- 
cording to the other criteria listed here 
it will serve the integrative function. 

11. The activity program must be rec- 
ognized as an integral part of the school 
program and the life of the student. There- 
fore it should be given school time. It 
should be given financial support in the 
school budget. Fees, dues, and admission 
charges to programs should be reduced 
to a bare minimum, and preferably to 
nothing. The rule of passing in three 

(Continued on page 14) 
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I Belonged to a High School Sorority 


T the beginning of my junior year, 
I transferred from a school where 
all pupils were required to sign a 
pledge saying that they would not join 
any secret societies to one which had three 
Greek-letter sororities and three fraterni- 
ties, and I discovered that those who did 
not join were regarded as social outcasts. 

Each group was given one day to “rush” 
a prospective member, and so date cards 
were delivered to those classed as desir- 
ables. Since I happened to be one of the 
lucky ones who received invitations to all 
three, I started on a three-day social whirl 
during which time studies were completely 
forgotten. Parties were held morning, 
noon, and night. They consisted of every- 
thing from the strictly ultra afternoon 
tea to the hilarious watermelon feed at 
the nearby falls. Telegrams were sent, 
coke dates were held, individual telephone 
calls were put through, and many other 
devices were used to entice the girls into 
the sororities. 

Since each invitation automatically 
meant a bid to the sorority, the choice was 
hard because there were so many grand 
girls in each group. I finally pledged one 
of the groups and was ready for the next 
phase, that of HELL WEEK which culmi- 
nated in the final, ever-remembered HELL 
NIGHT. Some of the things required at 
this time were: propose to a strange 
young man, wear clothes backwards and 
inside-out to school, have no makeup ex- 
cept weird designs put on by helpful ac- 
tives, put on a pajama dance in the center 
of town, craw] down the middle of town in 
long underwear, clean houses of old mem- 
bers, eat sickening concoctions, and do 
many other things. 

This entire week really showed who the 
poor sports were. It was fun but slight- 
ly tiring and embarrassing at times. 

Immediately following this came the 
formal initiation ceremony, in which I 
was sworn to secrecy about everything 
concerning the meetings and symbols of 
the organization. A formal dance was 
then given in honor of all new initiates 
and their dates. 

Scholarship was not stressed in the 
groups, which were extremely active so- 
cially." The Greek-letter societies were 
treated as non-existent by the high-school 
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authorities, although everyone was very 
much aware of their presence. The elab- 
orate dances given by the groups replaced 
any function which the school attempted 
to put on. The dances were always semi- 
formal and were begun by a grand march, 
during which each couple came to the 
center of the floor, kissed in front of the 
entire crowd, and then separated into sin- 
gle lines. Those who did not comply were 
jeered at. The decorations were fancy 
and intermission entertainment was a 
must. The members of all sororities were 
invited to the big dances sponsored by one, 
and the groups themselves were very close. 
Occasionally an outsider was given a spe- 
cial invitation to come to the dances. 
Walking down the hall with someone 
who did not, in the popular terminology, 
“belong” was not forbidden, but was 
pointedly regarded as as undesirable. 


I remember that in one instance a girl 
was pledged merely because her best girl 
friend wouldn’t join without her. This 
girl became the object of ridicule when 
she committed what was regarded as a 
social error by the exclusive set. She ate 
both ketchup and mustard on her ham- 
burger! I regret to say that I was as 
big a snob as anyone. 


The year I moved to this town only 
three out of approximately 100 girls who 
were going to rush parties were invited 
to the parties of all three groups. 


Without an actual realization of what 
was happening, the members placed sor- 
ority far above high-school functions and 
cultivated an air of exclusiveness. One 
girl who was disliked was made the target 
for a throwing of raw eggs. 


Not that I did not have a wonderful 
time that year—I did, but I happened to 
be on the inside, where the fun was, and 
not among the group of fine people who, 
for some minor reason or other, were ex- 
cluded. 

I cannot remember how much the dues 
were, but I believe they were not prohibi- 
tive. Meetings at which everyone dressed 
and wore, in addition to the rest of her 
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attire, hat, gloves, and purse, were held 
every Sunday at the home of one of the 
girls. 

The carry-over of the influence of these 
eroups is so great that even now when I 
meet someone from this school, one of 
the first questions asked is “To which 
sorority did you belong?” 

Sororities and fraternities should be 
taken out of every high school because 


Activity Reports 


N order to plan adequately to meet the 

needs of the students engaged in ac- 

tivities at John Marshall High School 
and to enlarge the program to stimulate 
interest among students not participating, 
the activity committee made a survey of 
all activities. A brief mimeographed form 
requesting the following information was 
sent to each faculty sponsor: 


John Marshall High School Activity 
Survey Report 
The Activity Committee is studying the time 
schedule in order to arrange time for existing 


activities and to provide time for others that 
may be added, 

Please fill in the following information and 
return to the chairman by Friday, February 27: 
1. Activity: 

2. Number of people engaged in the activity: 

3. Place of Meeting: 

4, Sponsor: 

5. Time of regular meetings (List days at re- 
cess and after school): 

6. Do you have call meetings? 


When? 


7. Do you desire a change or additional time? 

8. Do you find: that participants are engaged in 
other activities that interrupt your regular 
meetings? 

9. What conflict with your activity do you en- 
counter most often? 4 

1 


.Do you have suggestions for limiting partici- 
pation of “over-burdened” students and en- 
couraging participation of more pupils? 

(Put recommendations or suggestions on the 


other side of this sheet.) ; 


Vhen these reports were analyzed, it 
was readily agreed that a permanent file 
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they give people inflated ideas of their 
own importance, do not stress high schol- 
arship, hurt those who are not accepted, 
and crowd out activities which rightly be- 
long in the high school. 


In the opinion of the present writer, a 
high-school fraternity or sorority can do 
nothing that a good club cannot do as well 
or better. 


THELMA B. KEENE 

Senior Counselor and Chairman of 
Activity Committee, 

John Marshall High School, 

Richmond, Virginia 


on such information would be helpful in 
preserving a history of our activities as 
well as keeping us informed about our 
program. 

Last fall we requested similar informa- 
tion on a mimeographed form. This has 
been expanded into a permanent printed 
report as follows: 


JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL 
Activity Report 
Date 





Name of Activity: 
Date Chartered: 
Purpose: 
Qualifications for Membership: 
Faculty Sponsor: 
Place of Meeting: 
Time of Meeting: 
Number of Members: 
Dues or Fees: 
Officers: 
Projects: 
Honors and Awards: 
Remarks: 

(Signed) 
Please list alphabetically on the back of this 
report the names of those engaged in the ac- 
tivity. 
































Other materials that we are now using, 
or preparing for use, include uniform 
membership cards, bulletins for homeroom 
teachers, and handbooks for new spon- 
sors. 

The membership cards serve as hall pas- 
ses on club day. They also serve as cer- 
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tification from the sponsor to the home- 
room teacher of the pupils’ membership. 

The bulletin is particularly valuable in 
promoting the club program, since it lists 
the various organizations and includes 
the purpose of the club, qualifications 
for membership, and other pertinent in- 
formation. This bulletin is also helpful 
to new students who enter during the 
school year. 

A handbook is now being prepared for 
new sponsors. In addition to explaining 
the purposes and scope of the activity pro- 
gram, it includes brief sections on charter- 
ing new organizations, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, outlines of suggested programs, 
schedules of activities for a semester, and 
hints to the sponsor. 

We have also found that a large book 
for scheduling student activities kept in 
the general office helps us to arrange our 
program with fewer conflicts. From this 
book a weekly calendar of activities is 
prepared and displayed in a conspicuous 
place on the main student bulletin board 
in each of our buildings. A directory of 
activities, with place and time of meeting, 
is now being designed. This will be placed 
in the main foyer. 

Among special reports that we have 
found helpful is the following: 


JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL 
Assembly Program Plan Sheet 


Please give the following necessary informa- 
tion and return plan sheet to the Coordinator 
of Assembly Programs. 


Type of Program: 





Purpose of Program: 





Sponsor: —_ 





Date. of Presentation: _ ————s—CS<‘(O 
Time of Presentation: 





Approximate Length of Program; _ 
Faculty Adviser: Pe 





Who will preside? et pela = 





How do you want the stage arranged? 
(Draw a diagram if possible) 
Do you want the Central Committee to set the 
stage? 
What lighting effects do you need? ___——— — 


Remarks: 

Please put complete program on the back of 
this plan sheet. Include the names of partici- 
pants, 





(Signed) — roan 
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These program plan sheets are distribut- 
ed at the beginning of the semester, to- 
gether with mimeographed general in- 
structions concerning length of assembly 
period, specific dates and time for presen- 
tation of program, regular formal ritual 
for opening an assembly, and other neces- 
sary data. When the plan sheet is re- 
turned, the information is then distrib- 
uted to the various committees—stage, 
lights, program, ushers, publicity, invita- 
tions, and evaluation. After the program 
the coordinator of assemblies records on 
the plan sheet favorable and unfavorable 
comments and audience reaction to the 
assembly. Before filing, programs and 
letters concerning the presentation are 
attached. Also attached to the plan sheet 
is an evaluaton secured by summarizing 
a cross section of student and faculty opin- 
ion. 

We have made many changes in our re- 
port on evaluation. At present we are 
using the following mimeographed rating 
sheet, which is filled in by at least a hun- 
dred students for each assembly: 


JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL 
Assembly Rating Sheet 
Agsembly_— 
Have you ever wondered why we have assembly 

programs? Some of the reasons are: 
1. To broaden and deepen student interests in 

a variety of subjects and activities. 

2. To develop school spirit and morale—to unify 
the school. 

3. To recognize worthwhile 
students. 

4. To guide students in the wise use of leisure 
time. 

5. To show the close relationship between school 
and community. 

6. To promote patriotism. 

7. To teach audience courtesy. 

We want your reactions to our programs, Con- 
sider the purposes. Realize that an assembly 
must be presented three times for our entire 
student body to see it. Now answer the follow- 
ing questions carefully. Your answers will help 
us as we plan future programs. 


Date___. Homeroom— 








achievements of 


1. Do you like the formal opening of the assem- 
bly? Yes No. 

2. Was the assembly of any value to participant? 
Yes. No 

3. Rate this assembly: 








Excellent____-._ Good 
eee) |) eee 0) 








4. Which assembly has been the best: — 





5. What seems to be the general attitude of 


students toward attending assembly? In- 
terested and enthusiastic_.- Mild — 
Indifferent___. 

6. Have you ever taken part on an assembly 
program? Yes__.. _ No____. 


Please put other comments, suggestions, or 
information on the back of this sheet. 

We appreciate the fine cooperation of our stu- 
dent body in assembly. 

Invitations to patrons have proved very 
effective. Parents have particularly lik- 
ed the fact that they have been invited t9 
various assemblies during the year while 
pupils on the program have enjoyed hav- 
ing them in the audience. Our committee 
has found the simple printed invitation a 
real help, as only the date and the time of 


the assembly have to be filled in by hand. 

At the beginning of each semester an 
assembly bulletin is issued, supplementing 
the information in the faculty handbook. 
This bulletin gives the time and dates of 
regular assemblies and the seating ar- 
rangements for homeroom groups. 

We have found that the reports and 
other materials we have tried have been 
of inestimable value in broadening the 
scope of our program, improving our ac- 
tivities, and stimulating interest and par- 
ticipation among the students, faculty, and 
patrons. The reports have also helped 
us in compiling statistics. They make 
possible comparisons with work done pre- 
viously and indicate progress that has 
been made. When they are filed, these 
reports become a part of the permanent 
history of our activities. 


Our School Voted It Down 


EBANON Junior-Senior High School 

has never had a student council. New 

teachers often ask about the organi- 
zation, and the answer has always been 
that the students do not want one. 


Recently several students became inter- 
ested in student government and attempt- 
ed to interest other students and faculty 
members in the organization of a student 
council. I was particularly interested in 
this project mainly because I was hear- 
ing a great deal about student councils 
in my extension classes and because I 
have a feeling that our school would prof- 
it from the organization of a council. 


Lebanon Junior-Senior High School, 
Lebanon, Indiana, is located in Boone 
County, a rich agricultural section of the 
state. The school is housed in two build- 
ings, separated only by an alley, and there 
is a constant exchange of teachers and 
students. The enrollment of*the entire 
school is 611. The seventh and eighth 
grades are under the direct supervision 
of an assistant principal, and the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades are 
governed by the principal. There is no 
home room program in the school; stu- 
dents report to their first hour classes 
and attendance is checked there. Follow- 
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RutH McLaucuun, Librarian 
Junior-Senior High School, 
Lebanon, Indiana 


ing the first hour class, there is a short 
period known as “Activity Period” in 
which students report to a home room. 
They attend club meetings or remain in 
the home room and study. 


The teachers in Lebanon Junior-Senior 
High School either teach six classes daily 
or teach five classes and spend the sixth 
hour supervising study halls. Therefore, 
the Activity Period is usually used as a 
preparation or grading period by the 
teacher. In case a club which she spon- 
sors meets that period, she leaves the 
home room to attend the meeting. 


A student council for Lebanon High 
School was first considered in a panel 
discussion in Miss Mary Ann Tauer’s 
English 5 class on November 3, 1948. The 
students had been divided into groups, 
and subjects were chosen for discussion. 
One of the groups selected the Student 
Council and used available library materi- 
al as a basis for their discussion. 


Such wide interest was aroused that 
the subject was opened to the class for 
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further discussion. The class voted unan- 
imously to appoint a committee composed 
of the members of the English Class pan- 
el and a student volunteer to investigate 
the possibilities of establishing a student 
council in the school. 

This committee met with Mr. Neuman, 
the principal, and Miss Tauer, English 5 
teacher, and asked why Lebanon High 
School did not have a student council. The 
principal assured them that it was because 
the students did not want one. 

He went ahead and explained to the 
group that he had always been vitally 
interested in a student council. In fact, 
he said he had attended a workshop sev- 
eral years before and used as his term 
paper the roganization of a council in his 
school. He had accumulated various pam- 
phlets and books about student councils 
which he gave to the students. He also 
complimented them on their procedure of 
attacking the problem and said he felt 
that the demand for a student council 
must come from the student body. He 
offered administrative aid in every possi- 
ble way. 

The committee decided to do more study- 
ing on the problem and meet with the 
principal later in the week. At the next 
meeting, the group outlined plans for 
presenting the subject of a student coun- 
cil to the student body. 

A convocation for the entire school, 
seventh through twelfth grades, was held 
a few days later. Talks were given by 
the principal, the assistant principal and 
a member of the committee. The princi- 
pal spoke on “The History of Student 
Government,” the assistant principal 
spoke on “The Faculty’s View’, and a 
student leader spoke on “The Student’s 
View.” 

The committee met again and made 
further plans for presenting the student 
council idea to the students. Attractive 
posters were placed in the halls, and the 
following editorial appeared in the school 
paper: 

“A Plea for Student Government” 
Bob Shanks 

For a long time people have talked about 
having a Student Council in Lebanon High 
School; also for a long time nothing has ever 
been done about it. 

This year is different. A movement is defi- 
nitely under way to make Student Council an 
active and working plan of student government 
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in Lebanon High School. This council would 
put students and faculty together on a cooper- 
ative basis, instead of the loose student-teacher 
relationship which is so characteristic of our 
high school life. 

My participation in this campaign for a Stu- 
dent Council comes through the belief, not that 
our present government is corrupt and unjust 
(for it is not), but rather that student partici- 
pation is good for a school, its administration, 
and its student body. I firmly believe that it 
will train the young people of our school to 
take part in knowing how government works, 
feel more deeply towards their school, and 
take greater interest in how their school is op- 
erated, 

The words, “Student Council,” can be taken 
in several different ways by teachers, students, 
and parents. To some it may seem that the 
students “are out to take over’; to others it 
may seem a waste of time for things to have to 
go through the process of student government 
instead of going directly to the desk of the ad- 
ministrative authorities; and to others it may 
seem as nothing more than another office for 
some popular student. 

But I am forced to disagree with all of these 
arguments. Perhaps I am blind to the disad- 
vantages of student government, but I am con- 
vinced that student government in Lebanon High 
School would do the following things: 

1. Create a stronger unity between teachers 

and students. 

2. Make students realize their responsibility 
in making the school something decent and 
respectful. 

3. Educate students in the workings of demo- 
cratic government.” 


The committee selected schools compar- 
able in size to Lebanon and wrote to them 
in regard to their student council organi- 
zations. Two questionnaires were includ- 
ed in the letter. One questionnaire was 
to be answered by the student council 
and the other one by the principal of the 
school. It was requested that the ques- 
tionnaires be returned separately. 


The committee decided to have another 
convocation for the entire school and in- 
cluded on the program all the members of 
the original panel. The Dean of Girls 
acted as moderator, and the members of 
the committee told the student body why 
Lebanon High School should have a Stu- 
dent Council. Student interest had become 
so aroused by this time that two boys from 
the student body asked to be on the panel 
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and speak against the organization of 
the council!! They were included on the 
panel and presented their viewpoints. 

At the close of this convocation, the 
principal announced that the student body 
would vote on whether or not they wanted 
a Student Council. The vote was to be 
taken the following morning during Ac- 
tivity Period in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grade home rooms. The prin- 
cipal also said that the vote must be 90% 
in favor of a Student Council otherwise 
it would not be organized. 

The Student Council in Lebanon High 
School was voted down by a count of 271 
to 94 in the student election held the fol- 
lowing morning. Those opposed to start- 
ing a council carried thirteen out of four- 
teen home rooms. The tabulation by home 
rooms and classes showed the seniors and 
sophomores more strongly opposed. 

In analyzing this attempt, I have de- 
cided that the Student Council was voted 
down for several reasons. McKown says: 
“A successful democratic form of govern- 
ment comes only in response to a definite 
demand for it, and an intelligent demand 
comes only after an appreciation of the 
rights, responsibilities, and obligations 
that it may bring.” The first panel dis- 
cussion of this subject was held on No- 
vember 3, 1948, in the English 5 class and 
the final vote was taken November 17, 
1948. This does not seem an adequate 
length of time to educate students to the 
possibilities of a student council. The stu- 
dent committee did not have very much 
time to assimilate facts and information 
to present to students. Therefore, I be- 
lieve the main reason for failure was lack 
of sufficient time to present the informa- 
tion on the Student Council. 

Another reason for failure may have 
been that no attempt was made to show 
how the organization would function in 
our particular school system. In fact, 
many students felt that there would be 
curtailment of other activities, or no oth- 
er activities in the school, if a student 
council functioned. McKown mentions 
this fact and says: “It would be much more 
logical to lead both teachers and@ students 
to see some of the possible activities of 
the council as well as some of its more 
important and obvious educational impli- 
cations.” 

Another reason for the failure might 
be that classroom teachers did not pab- 
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ticipate in any of the panels. 


Upon in- 
vestigation it might have been found that 
some of the teachers had worked in or 
were graduates of schools with a func- 


tioning student council. In fact, I be- 
lieve that if the cooperation and under- 
standing of the classroom teachers had 
been gained before the first convocation, 
there could have been some effective guid- 
ance through subject classes. The teach- 
ers knew nothing (except via the grape- 
vine) about the proposed plan until they 
went to the first convocation. In 1946, 
a bulletin issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals con- 
tained this statement: “The establishment 
of a Student Council, no matter how es- 
sential one might think it is, should be 
done only upon a definitely felt need on 
the part of both the students and the 
faculty. Teachers must be of the opin- 
ion that student participation in school 
management is an essential part of an 
adequate school program.” 

The reason most often given for the 
failure of the vote was that the average 
student would not be represented on the 
Council. The majority of the students felt 
that the representatives would be voted 
in on a popularity basis and that the or- 
ganization would not be a democratic one. 
We have a number of rural students trans- 
ferred to our school at the beginning of 
their freshman year, and they often feel 
that cliques and organizations are fairly 
well organized before they have an oppor- 
tunity to be considered. 

Another reason for the failure of the 
council vote may have been that it was 
not an entire school vote. The seventh 
and eighth grades were at the convoca- 
tions, but they were not allowed to vote 
on the organization of a Student Council. 
It was also mentioned at one of the con- 
vocations that the senior students would 
probably not see much of the work of a 
Student Council because it would take ap- 
proximately the remainder of the yea’ 
to organize one. I believe this accounts 
for the vote of the senior home rooms. 
If that vote could have been balanced a- 
gainst a seventh grade vote, perhaps the 
final tally would not have been the same. 
McKown states that “a Student Council 
should represent the school as a whole,” 
and the whole school certainly was not 
included in the organization vote. 

The lack of a Student Council in our 
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school does not mean that we do not have 
a good school, nor that we do not attempt 
to emphasize democratic living. I do feel, 
however, that the organization of a stu- 
dent council would be an effective agency 
through which to get student opinions and 
_—* and I am sorry this attempt 
failed. 





I Look Back at My 
High School Club 


JoHN R. OHL 
Student, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Y experience with clubs was in the 

junior-senior high school that I at- 

tended in a town of 10,000 people 
in the state of Pennsylvania. The stu- 
dent body consisted of about 800 pupils, 
and the school plant itself was quite good, 
considering the size of the town. 

We had a large gymnasium, two play- 
grounds, a large auditorium, several rooms 
available for clubs and social groups, a 
music room, an adequate stage with the 
necessary equipment, laboratories, home 
economics room, art room and a work- 
shop available for clubs interested in those 
particular activities. The school had in 
its extra-curricular activity program all 
the teams, clubs and societies necessary 
to make use of the available facilities. 

I speak of the above because I am going 
to show that in my opinion one of the clubs 
sponsored by the school in its program 
was useless, or worse. I intend to show 
what it did, and what it could have done. 

This club was named—and my argu- 
ments against it to follow will be support- 
ed by the fact that this name in itself 
shows the inanity of the club—the “Per- 
sonnel Club’. 

Members of this club were selected by 
the process of having their names intro- 
duced by a member, and if they secured 
the proper number of votes they were elect- 
ed. Since applications were not accepted, 
this immediately made the club a clique 
in which no names were introduced ex- 
cept those of friends of members. It was, 
in other words, a popularity club. (I was 
a member of the club, and so my argu- 
ments are not from disgruntlement!) 

This inclination towards forming cliques 
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could have been prevented by proper and 
diplomatic handling by the sponsor. It 
could have been done by subtle hints and 
suggestions on his part, better than by 
an abrupt “laying down of the law’. The 
sponsor, although an excellent teacher, 
was far from interested in the club and 
considered it an evil to be put up with be- 
cause of instructions from the principal. 

New members, of course, had to be put 
through a night of terror before they could 
become “good fellows” and members. Some 
good was supposed to come from this, for 
the boys who would be going on to college 
and must undergo the unnecessary evils 
of “Hell Week” as freshmen and fraterni- 
ty pledges. This night they could become 
acquainted with what was to come. The 
night’s proceedings were a waste of time, 
and a terror to those boys who might be 
timid. An example of the “fun” was fore- 
ing boys to swallow laxative pills or raw 
liver. 

Here again the sponsor could have as- 
serted his superior intelligence and judg- 
ment by suggesting that the pledges be 
given foolish and harmless tasks such as 
counting the planks in the floor of a near- 
by wooden bridge, or counting the wads 
of chewing gum in a block on the Main 
Street. This would have served the pur- 
pose of “induction” as the boys saw it, 
and would have also furnished amuse- 
ment. 

As to the purpose of the club, I am still 
in the dark. I can recall no activities ex- 
cept the weekly or bi-monthly meetings 
of an hour or so duration in which nothing 
was done except reading of minutes, elec- 
tion of new members, election of officers, 
and rambling discussion of “what we 
should do’, which always ended in no de- 
cision at all. 

The possibilities here are endless. The 
principal himself and the sponsor could 
have found endless activities ior these 
boys, activities in which the boys could 
have enjoyed themselves and at the same 
time been of service to the school. Ticket 
selling and ticket taking at plays, lectures, 
concerts, and sporting events would have 
saved the teachers in charge of these ac- 
tivities immeasurable time, for it was the 
custom for the athletic or dramatic coach 
to select members of his club who were not 
active that particular night to take care 
of the details of the affair. Ushering at 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Panther Court 


T IS hardly within the realm of credi- 

bility that strikingly new innovations 

in academic procedure should be accept- 
ed without a measure of caution. Yet when 
some outstanding educational device is in- 
stituted with immediate and creditable 
success, enthusiasm generally takes the 
place of pedagogic conservatism. 


When M. E. Larive, Superintendent, 
approached the author with the idea of a 
functional student government at the Red- 
mond Union High School, the one basic 
doubt that needed overcoming was that 
youths of high school age had to have not 
only guidance, but, at times, strictest su- 
pervision. 

The writer realized, too, that sti:dent 
government would entail involved legal 
methodology and that the formations of 
a student court would create attendant 
difficulties. Yet it was felt by the author 
that youth should be no bar to self-govern- 
ment. In fact, the converse was to be up- 
held, if progress were in order. 

So, being guided by the sacred princi- 
ples as laid down by the Constitutional 
Convention, initial steps in student gov- 
ernment at Redmond Union High School 
were undertaken by us. 


First, the students were given defini- 
tive talks on student government, and stu- 
dent reaction was then taken into serious 
account. The predominant factor in go- 
ing ahead with the plan was the over- 
whelming desire of the entire student 
body to govern itself. Accordingly, a 
plan of procedure was outlined and adher- 
ed to. 


Briefly recounted, it was as follows: 
The Student Council acting as elective rep- 
resentatives of the Student Body, drew up 
a Codification of tangent rules, in the pre- 
scribed legislative manner. These rules 
were henceforth to be the students’ writ- 
ten law. 


The problem of enforcement brought 
about the unique evolvement of the “Pan- 
ther Court.” It is based on the formulae 
and pattern of accusation; defense; and 
judgment as prescribed in Constitutional 
Amendments V and VI, “the conviction 
of criminals, and trial by jury” amend- 
ments. , 
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The mechanics of actual trial and court 
procedure involving the rules of evidence, 
pleading, and interpolation of legal prin- 
ciples were foregone in favor of a basic 
system of trial by jury, and pronounce- 
ment of judgment by the student judge, 
based on the jury findings. 

The Judge and Prosecuting Attorney 
were elected by the Student Body at large. 
The jury was selected by an impartial 
paneling of talesmen by a rotation system 
based on numbered student body member- 
ship cards. Members of the Lettermen’s 
Club were elected to the important office 
of: “police officialdom.” 


“Summons and Complaint Orders” and 
“Subpoeneas” were drawn up by the Ad- 
visor. Defendants charged with violations 
had the right to Assistance of Counsel or 
could defend themselves. 

Sentence ranged, upon due conviction, 
from “policing” the school grounds, i.e. 
keeping the lawns, and outer school boun- 
daries neat and orderly, to sweeping the 
huge gym floor on activity nights. 

As the groundwork of student govern- 
ment was instituted, so did the earnest- 
ness of the students progress. The stu- 
dent audiences at all trials were at first 
curiously interested and mildly partisan, 
but time lent a very definite courtroom 
air to the entire proceedings. Serious- 
ness, courtesy, impassioned pleading were 
the rule, and not the exception. Extreme 
orderliness prevailed. 

Mr. Larive, heartened by the result, en- 
trusted the Court with more and more 
authority and with gratifying results. All 
student functions brightened, and materi- 
al results were noticed in better atten- 
dance, behavior, and response in all stu- 
dent body. activities—curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular. 

Our results here have demonstrated that 
student government is workable, and per- 
haps a ready answer to many serious stu- 
dent problems of behavior and response. 
Youth has been no bar to student govern- 
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ment. In fact, the entrusting of self-gov- 
ernment materialized a very latent fact, 
that youth sometimes takes more heartily 
to discipline meted out by fellow students 
than by adult authority. But mature 


judgment must be exercised in the con- 
trolling functions and guidance rules. Ev- 
ery detail must be a true replica of adult 
courts, for youth insists on the genuine 
and real. 


Commercial Art Service Center 


N art service was created at Albu- 

querque High School when a group 

of art students expressed interest 
in a special class devoted to the commercial 
arts in which lettering and poster design 
would be emphasized. Generally, such art 
experiences are confined to an isolated 
unit within a regular year of the usual art 
course. The teacher seized upon the sug- 
gestion as a possible answer to a related 
problem which had presented itself re- 
garding the relationship of the art depart- 
ment to other school activities. 

When the Dramatics Department want- 
ed posters to advertise the coming of a 
play, a request was made of the art de- 
partment. Following the request, the help 
of the art department was also needed in 
arranging stage decorations and in supply- 
ing advice on various properties and e- 
quipment necessary for the play produc- 
tion. Sometimes orders overlapped and 
it was next to impossible to meet the 
needs of other departments simultaneous- 
ly. That was the problem referred to 
above. Special days, athletic programs, 
musical events, school publications, and 
similar activities began to crowd the art 
department with various commercial art 
requests. Obviously the situation was 
often distressing to the teacher and devas- 
tating to the planned course of study. 
Schedules had to be scrapped and students 
put under pressure to meet deadlines. Such 
a hurried atmosphere would often cause 
relaxed standards of quality in the art 
produced. 

Upon analyzing the situation at the time, 
the art instructor decided that there was 
a need for a more systematic method of 
serving the school, and it was then that 
the idea of a commercial art service cen- 
ter dawned. The plan, fortified by sta- 
tistics and the idea that the art depart- 
ment could be of definite service to the 
school, was presented to the school ad- 
ministration and the go-ahead signal was 
given. 

At the beginning of the last school year, 
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the plan was put into effect and an art 
service class was scheduled. The course 
was begun with a series of lessons deal- 
ing with the arts of lettering and basic 
commercial techniques. Then each stu- 
dent was given a job to follow through 
as directed. The art instructor explained 
the plan to the faculty at a teachers meet- 
ing and required that requests be filed in 
writing, two weeks in advance. Advance 
notices facilitate pupil planning of jobs 
and are adhered to strictly. Written re- 
quests are required to insure accuracy as 
well as being a means of keeping request 
records. 


The idea has worked out so well that this 
instructor wants to tell the world about 
it. Several students are doing free lance 
or part-time jobs, either voluntarily or 
with pay. This is in addition to regular 
school service jobs. Among the commer- 
cial services completed during the first 
semester were (1) posters for Dramatics 
and school clubs, (2) illustrations for 
school publieations, (3) stage decorations, 
(4) party decorations for a school board 
reception, (5) charts to assist the school 
librarian in library science instruction, 
(6) signs for the state Education Associ- 
ation convention, (7) special assignments 
for the Pan-American Club, Christmas 
Activities and individual teachers. Com- 
munity jobs were posters and signs re- 
quested by community agencies such as 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, March 
of Dimes, YMCA and the local Youth 
Center. Jobs for which students were paid 
for work outside of school were cartoon 
posters for a community service club, 
signs for churches and clubs, window dis- 
plays and posters for business firms, menu 
signs for a cafeteria, lettering on mimeo- 


graph stencils for a department store, 
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and monograms for individual stationery. 

The training and experience in meet- 
ing commercial art needs for the school 
as well as the community has been of great 
value to the students and has been of un- 
told convenience to the instructor in plan- 
ing for other art classes. The idea is by 
no means perfect, and there is much room 
for improvement. However, the following 
listed advantages are definite outcomes 
of the plan: (1) All commercial art is 
centralized in one class unit in which tal- 
ent is aided by interest, (2) the course 
meets the need of pupils who wish to 
spnecialize, (3) all requests for art serv- 
ices are concentrated in a systematic 
manner. (4) the school as a whole is 
served fairly and adequately, and (5) the 
quality of student commercial arts has im- 
proved appreciably. 





Some Criteria For Evaluating 
A Program Of Activities 


(Continved from page 4) 


solids should be changed to read “Enrolled 
in the school.” Portions of the program 
may not be given school time, however, 
due to the variety of interests of students 
and teachers, and especially is this true 
in the case of out-of-school youth. Never- 
theless, there are other ways of recog- 
nizing the activity program such as mak- 
ing the building available: recognizing 
sponsorship in the teaching load; encour- 
aging the leaders; and assisting with the 
planning; also in other ways. 

12. There must be an evaluation pro- 
gram. It shovld be cooperatively devel- 
oped. It should include students, teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and gradu- 
ates. In short, it should include a repre- 
sentation of all the people in the commun- 
ity which is served by the school. If it 
is to amount to anything, the evaluation 
must be continuous. Finally the evalua- 
tion should lead to action. There may 
be indicated expansion, revision, or re- 
organization, but unless it leads to some 
further action, evaluation shoulé not be 
initiated. 

SUMMARY 


In summary the salient points of the 
articles are collected into a check list to 
be used by the people interested in schoo} 
activity programs in evaluating a given 
organization. The evaluator may circle 
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the point in the scale of values under 1, 
2, or 3, as dictated by his judgment. Then 
he may total the points which may range 
from 12 to 36. Poor may be construe’? 
to mean haphazard, sporadic, inconsistent. 
ineffectual. Fair may be interprete? a3 
about average, not up to _ possibilitie~. 
And good should indicate that the schoc! 
is meeting the requirements as indicated 
in the description of that criterion. A 
scale such as the following may serve the 
evaluator as a guide: 36-30, very good; 
30-24, good; 18-24, fair; 12-18, poor; be- 
low 12, in need of immediate and complete 
revision. 


CRITERIA OF ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 
Number Criteria* Scale 


$. 2. 1. 
The Activity Program: 


1. Meets the student’s funda- 
mental needs. 

. Is inclusive. 

. Is democratic in adminis- 
tration and outcomes. 

. Articulates with the com- 
munity needs and facilities. 

. Supplements the school’s- 
curricular offerings. 

. Is properly and adequately 
supervised and sponsored. 

. Provides opportunities to 
participate. 

. Provides education for lead- 
ership. 

. Has guidance values. 

. Serves the function of re- 
tention. 

. Is recognized as a part of 
the school. 

12. Is being continuously evalu- 

ated. 
Composite Estimate of Program 
De EE Soc end wa ee har Ac 


* See the description of each criterion 
before applying. 
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In this teaching, resiliency and humor, 
liveliness and enthusiasm, informality and 
companionship, count for far more than 
knowledge.—Mary Ellen Chase. 





It is sufficiently clear that a free curi- 
osity hath more influence in our learning 
these things than a necessity full of fear. 
—St. Augustine. 
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Teen-Agers Help Stage 


Democracy Program 


HEN the entire population of this 

little city of 7000 recently plunged 

full-heartedly into a week-long 
program called “Democracy Beats Com- 
munism,” none were more cooperative 
than students of the local high school. 

Originated and engineered by Glade- 
water’s Chamber of Commerce President 
John Ben Shepperd, former national head 
of the Jaycees, this gigantic project gave 
teen-agers all sorts of oppertunities to 
show that youth can, and does, have a 
prominent role in this “government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” 

Days before the activity-packed week 
began, however, the youngsters were busy 
helping to encourage the citizenry to lend 
its best efforts toward making the Glade- 
water Plan a real success, one that might, 
in Shepperd’s words, “be the spark that 
will ignite the 10,000 other Gladewaters 
in the United States to fire forth with dem- 
onstrations in mass proof that Democra- 
cy does work.” 

Two editors of the Gladewater High 
School newspaper, interviewed Mr. Shep- 
perd on the subject of the approaching 
project. Later, more representatives of 
the staff presented a student-written ra- 
dio drama, “The Return of Paul Revere,” 
as a call to all loyal locals to be figurative 
Reveres mounted and ready to ride during 
the week to follow. On this same after- 
noon a group of seniors 
elected by classmates to 
assume city offices dur- 
ing the final day of the 
project broadcast their 
plans for what was term- 
ed “Youth Day.” Rep- 
resentatives of other ~ 
teen-age organizations, 
likewise, appeared on 
various radio, civic, and 
church programs to fo- 
cus attention on _ the 
Gladewater Plan and to 


urge everyone to support 





C. W. Dawson 
Gladewater High School 
Gladewater, Texas 


Sunday, March 20, which was Church 
Day and the first hours of the historical 
week for the little East Texas city, the 
youth, along with their elders, turned God- 
ward so intensively that church pews ov- 
erflowed into their aisles and into door- 
ways, proclaiming again the fact that De- 
mocracy works with Christianity. 

Tuesday, the third round of the Democ- 
racy Beats Communism bout, the teen- 
agers were again in Uncle Sam’s corner 
—more specifically, in one of his schools. 

Each classroom of the Gladewater High 
School was taught by a student previously 
elected by classmates. Moving smoothly 
along through the day, the entirely youth- 
manned schedule was another victory for 
Democracy, another attestation that 
schools in this nation are truly democratic. 

Speeches by numerous notables, lunch- 
es, banquets, tours, broadcasts, and final- 
ly Youth Day, a fitting climax for a su- 
perb week designed to give Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladewater and family some real func- 
tional and down-to-earth instruction a- 
bout their government, schools, and 
churches—the trio synonymous with De- 
mocracy. 

When the youngsters took over the city 
on Saturday, they were more than mere 





it. Youth Day Officials in Conference 
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Lady Liberty Heads the Parade 


figureheads who had been placed in of- 
fice by an automatic voting machine ma- 
nipulated by fellow students. 


The 18-year-old chief of police and his 
deputies really jailed a number of law 
violators, had others fined, and reprimand- 
ed others. The young mayor really pre- 
sided over a meeting of his city commis- 
sioners, who gave reports favorable and 
unfavorable on items like local sanita- 
tion, water supply, and fire protection. 


Where else but in America could a group 
of 12-hour youth officials like these be 
given an opportunity vo publicly voice 
their criticisms of those in regular pow- 
er, and where but in America could the 
youth find so comparatively little to criti- 
cize? 

That the youngsters were not afraid 
to offer their recommendations to the gov- 
erning is evident in the fact that one of 
them, a city commissioner, suggested that 
the regulars ought to outlaw a certain 
one-ball type of pinball machine and cer- 
tain types of punchboards. 


In addition to the city officials, the 
presidents .of various civic clubs, als 
elected to serve in the capacity of adult 
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leaders, were ready to of- 
fer their suggestions on 
how the organizations 
they represented might 
undergo improvement. 
Thanks to the _ public 
| meetings these organiza- 
_ tions had held earlier in 
| week to acquaint the cit- 
izens with their objec- 
tives, the youngsters 
were rather well quali- 
fitd to offer really pond- 
erable recommendations 
—recommendations that 
laymen in _ countries 
screened by iron curtains 
would be incapable of 
offering. 

Physicolly, Youth Day 
was cloudy, rainy, but 
figuratively it was bril- 
liant, the shining hour 
of typical American 
youth who had pushed 
their fighting hearts in- 
to helping to prove what 
they had always known 
—that without doubt Democracy Beats 


Communism. 


B Girls at the Dalles 


Bittie Grimm 
Graduate Student, 
Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon 


TANDING among the crowd on the 

sidewalk was a little flaxen haired 

girl. Her eyes were sparkling with ex- 
beating and she felt a thrill of anticipation. 
citement as she leaned forward to see a- 
round the people who were obstructing her 
view .Her ears picked up the sound of 
drums beating and she felt a thrill of an- 
ticipation. Then she saw the flag bearers 
come around the corner, closely followed by 
the majorettes twirling their batons. She 
was going to be a majorette some day, she 
was practicing already with a stick in the 
they were, the BOOSTER GIRLS. They 
marched so proudly down the street. They 
made the buildings resound with their 
music. There was no doubt about it, she 
was going to be a Booster Girl even if she 
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did have to wait quite a few years. 

From the time girls are old enough in 
The Dalles to know what the Booster 
Girls are, their one wish is to be a mem- 
ber of the organization when they go to 
high school. The club originated as a pep 
club around 1923 under the direction of 
Pop Endicott, who trained the girls in 
drum and bugle work. The club has grown 
since then until it is the outstanding or- 
ganization of the high school. 

The spirit of cooperation and intense 
interest of the girls has been maintained 
year after year. Nothing can stop them, 
even when the high school burned down, 
destroying all their uniforms, instruments, 
and their plan to go to the Rose Festival 
in Portland, they remained undaunted. 
Immediately, they started to work to raise 
money for new equipment. The local Li- 
ons Club and the Elk Club, who have al- 
ways had a great interest in the Boost- 
ers, made contributions. The girls’ de- 
termination and effort were so great that 
they went to the Rose Festival that year 
equipped with new instruments and uni- 
forms and won first place in their divi- 
sion of drum and bugle corps. 

Uniforms were designed by members of 
the club. They are white satin pleated 
skirts with red satin blouses, red caps, 
and black-and-white saddle shoes. They 
were made under the supervision of the 
Home Economics instructor, and the sew- 
ing was done by the members and their 
mothers. 

The purpose of the club is to stimulate 
school spirit and to support high school 
and civic enterprises. It maintains high 
ideals and standards of conduct and scho!- 
arship among its members. It promotes 
cooperation and fellowship among the 
girls. 

Membership is open to all junior and 
senior girls of The Dalles High Schooi. 
They must be passing in all grades and 
must have ten “points” before making ap- 
plication. These points are earned by be- 
longing to clubs, holding any major or 
minor offices, being on the honor roll, the 
annual staff, school committees, or tak- 
ing part in any school production. The 
club never exceeds fifty members. 

The desire to become a Booster Girl 
is an added incentive to participate in more 
activities when the girls are freshmen 
and sophomores. They maintain high 
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scholarship and will do nothing that will 
in any way hinder them from being a 
member of the club. Also while they are 
members they are always conscious of 
the fact that their actions reflect on the 
name of the club. 

The Boosters perform between the 
halves of all football and basketball games 
at home and one or two games in other 
towns. Each week, they have a different 
formation which has a theme pertaining 
to the game. This includes forming let- 
ters or symbols which represent the teams. 
The townspeople as well as the students 
always look forward to seeing them work 
out their various formations and hearing 
them play. On a rare occasion, when 
they do not appear, the disappointment of 
not seeing them is felt by everyone. 

A tradition of the Boosters is to assist 
in the Memorial Day ceremovnies by ap- 
pearing and taking part in the program. 
Their one big aim of each year is to ap- 
pear in the Rose Festival in June. This 
includes a two day trip to Portland, where 
they stay in a hotel and see the various 
sights of the Festival. 

One of the reasons that the club has 
become outstanding is the fact that it has 
had good directors, who are interested in 
making it always better. The present di- 
rector is a business man who devotes a 
great deal of time and effort to make 
each appearance of the club a success. 
By continually presenting new ideas and 
giving inspiration, he guides the club to 
an ever higher standard of marching and 
music ability. 

The Booster Club has contributed to the 
development and growth of every girl who 
has been a member. The girls belong to 
an organization which commands the re- 
spect of the townspeople as well as the 
students. 





I Look Back At My High School Club 
(Continued from page 11) 


these events would have presented anoth- 
er opportunity for service. Erection of 
temporary bleachers where and when need- 
ed could have been a service, for janitori- 
al service was dificult to obtain at that 
time. 

Many other ways such as these that 
are determined by local need always call 
for a “service club’, not a “popularity 
club”. 
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A Salesmanskit 


SKIT advertising the sale of stu- 
dent activity tickets was presented 
to the student body of the Liberty 

Memorial High School in Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, by the student council officers and 
class representatives at the beginning of 
the school year in 1947. 


The program was opened by the junior 
representative who explained that in 1947 
the activities at L.M.H.S. had been froz- 
en, and that now, in the year 2000, Dr. 
Gismo Q. Thisilwisil and his assistant, 
Basil Snafu, were working to perfect a 
serum which would bring back to life the 
frozen specimens lately discovered. 


As the curtain opened, the great scien- 
tist was shown consulting with his some- 
what comical helper in the midst of several 
frozen beings. Suddenly Dr. Thisiwisil 
cried, “At last! 1 have found the formu- 
la!” and springing to the table on which 
were his chemicals, he filled a huge in- 
jector with the precious fluid. 

One by one they brought the specimens 
to life by injecting the serum into each 
one’s arm. First a star football player 
of 1947 became animated and sprang 
forward, tackling the doctor’s assistant. 
When at last the husky athlete became 
convinced that he was not in the midst 
of an important game with a bitter rival, 
(mentioned by name) the men learned 
from him that there had been many excit- 
ing football games in 1947 won by L.M.H. 
S., and that anyone with an activity tick- 
et could get in free. 

Eagerly, the serum was injected into 
each exhibit in turn—a basketball player, 
who shot his poised ball into the balcony ; 
an enthusiastic young man being enter- 
tained by a pay assembly; a boy danc- 
ing at an all-school party; a young ac- 
tress portraying Lady McBeth in a school 
play; a student absorbed in a Budget 
(the school newspaper); and last, a 
muscle-bound lad running at a track meet. 

Each in turn told how the activity tick- 
et enabled its owner to attend all these 
activities, and get all these advantages 
free, as well as how the money from them 
was used to buy basketba.l suits and oth- 
er important things for school activities. 

After learning about all the wonderful 
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Betty BANKER AND OTHERS 
English Department, 

Liberty Memorial High School, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


things which could be participated in by 
the holder of an activity ticket at L.M.H. 
S. in 1947, a Gismo Q. T., being in posses- 
sion of one, decided to go back by means 
te his time machine and get in on the fun, 
00. 

The curtain closed on the departing doc- 
tor, and the junior representative pointed 
out the economy of purchasing an activi- 
ty ticket. At this moment the scientist 
of the year 2000 rushed in shouting that 
he had an activity ticket. It was explain- 
ed that they had not been sold yet, where- 
upon two students in white coats entered 
and carried out the screaming Thisiliwisil. 

After this salespeople took over and 
long lines formed to buy the valuable tick- 
ets which were immediately placed on sale. 


SCRIPT FOR THE STUNT 
CHARACTERS 


Eleven Males 

Gismo Q. Thisilwhisil: 

a scientist (dressed in a long coat and having 

a long beard and horn rimmed glasses, 
Basil Snafu: 

his assistant (also dressed in a long coat; he 

has a hunched back and a general stupid ap- 

pearance). 


Two Females 


A football player: 
(A big husky boy dressed in a football uni- 
form). 
A basketball player: 
(dressed in regular school clothes). 
First student, Second student: 
(dressed in regular school clothes). 
A dancer: 
(boy dressed for a party). 
An. actress: 
(dressed to represent Lady MacBeth, and wear- 
ing a long dress and white wig, and clutching 
a dagger). 
A track runner: 
(A boy dressed in a track uniform). 
Two interns: 
(dressed in white coats). 
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Announcer: 

(A student of the school). 
Girl: 

(dressed in school clothes). 


PROPERTIES 
Small table in center stage, assorted gadgets 
(to represent real chemicals, colored water and 
dry ice give desired effect, large cardboard box 
to represent a time machine. 


TIME—2000 A.D. 
SETTING 


A dimly lighted room. The chemical table 
is in center stage and the two chemists are work- 
ing there as the curtain opens. The time ma- 
chine is on left stage, and around the stage, in 
a half circle stand the characters in a tableux 
effect. The football player is squatting in a po- 
sition to play football; the basketball player 
has a ball in his hands and is shooting at an 
imaginary goal; the first student is sitting in a 
chair looking pleased at what he sees; the sec- 
ond student is sitting also and is reading the 
school paper; a dancer is poised, as if dancing; 
the actress is looking at her hand and has a dag- 
ger uplifted in the other hand; a track runner 
is poised as if ready to start running. As the 
curtain rises, the two scientists are discovered 
working with the chemicals and muttering to 
themselves. 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN RISES 
Announcer: 

“Sometimes we are asked to go back in our 
thinking, but this morning, I would like for 
you to consider yourself as living fifty-three 
years in the future. To fully appreciate what 
you are about to witness, it will be necessary 
to remind you of a few of the drastic changes 
that occurred in the year 1947-48. That was the 
year that Coach. had a whirlwind of a 
team who broke all previous records and became 
state champs, In that year of years, we had 
more and better parties under the leadership of 
the Student Council headed by s 
the president, Our high school queen was the 
most beautiful girl that has ever gone to 
High, That was the memorable year that —— 
made it through the year without her constant 
companion, (Substitute names 
of a steady couple of the previous year.) The 
year 1947-48 was the greatest school year in 
the history of this high school. And now fifty- 
three years in the future we see Professor Gis- 
mo Q. Thisilwhisil and his able assistant Basil 
Snafu working on their “life elixir” with which 
they hope to bring back alive the: remains of L. 
M.H.S. They found these stiffs after the cold 
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wind of ’47 froze everything and everyone. 
Prof: (working over chemicals) 

Basil, Basil! In a few minutes we will know. 
My life giving concoction is finally forming the 
correct substance. 

Basil: 

What’re we going to do with it now, George? 
Prof: (Ignoring Basil and working busily) 

Now after 50 years of constant practice and 
work we will at last find out who these strange 
barbarian-looking people are, Ever since that 
terrific storm blew over their High School at 
two million miles per hour and scared them stiff 
they have been here. 

Basil: (Tapping Prof. on shoulder) 

Hey, George— 

Prof: 

Don’t bother me, Basil. Can’t you see I’m 

very busy? 
Basil: 

But, George, I found this— 
Prof: 

I said don’t bother me, Basil (He slaps Basil). 
Basil: 

Well, all right, George, but I think you should 
look at this. (Wanders around stage muttering 
to himself while Prof, continues to work at his 
table. Suddenly there is a flash of light from 
Prof.’s table). 

Prof: (Excitedly) 

The reaction—it’s complete, Basil. The “life 
elixir” is now ready to be tested. 
Basil: 

Q-Quick! Put it in this. (He picks up a large 
injector and hands it to Prof.) Let’s shoot 
them, George. 

(Prof. puts the stuff into the injector, and 

both men go over to the first stiff, a foot- 

ball player, and give him a shot.) 
Football Player: (Comes to life) 

Hup, two, three, four—(runs around and at- 

tempts to tackle Basil). 
Basil: 

Stop him, George! Stop him! 
Prof: 

Stop! Stop! What are you doing? (He suc- 
ceeds in stopping the football player). 
Football Player: 

Why, I’m playing football. 

Prof: 

How do you get in to see this football? 
Football Player: 

Well, they had a little ticket-like thing they 
called an Activity Ticket. 

Basil: 
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Dr. Thisilwisil Gets His Needle Ready 


Hey, George, lookie (hands him the slip of 
paper he had picked up from the floor.) Ask 
him what this is. 

‘Prof: 

What is this strange thing with the cryptic 

writing on it? 


Football Player: (Very excitedly) 


That’s it! That’s an Activity Ticket!! 
Prof: 

You mean this little ticket gets you into 
one game? 


Football Player: 
Oh, no, all the football games!! 
(Meanwhile Basil has been looking at the 
next statue, a basketball player) 
(The Basketball Player comes slowly to life 
after being shot with the injector, but once 
fully alive shoots his ball quickly out into 
the audience....preferably, the balcony.) 


Bdsketball Player: 


I made it! We won! Hurrah for our team! 
Prof: 
What are you talking about? What did you 
win? 
Basketball Player: 
The high school game. 
Prof: rr 
Congratulations, but .... 
Basil: (Interrupting) 


Ask him about this, George. Ask him about 
this, (Holds out Activity Ticket). 
Prof: 

Yes, my good man, what can you tell us about 
this ticket? (Basil shows him the ticket.) 
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Basketball Player: 

Why, that’s the high school Activity 
Ticket; it gets you into All the ga—.... 

Basil: 

Free!! 

Basketball Player: 
Yes, how did you know? 
Basil: 

I’m just s-s-smart! (pats himself on back). 
Come on, George. Let me shoot the next one 
please, huh, please. 

Prof: 

No, not yet, Basil. This requires concentration. 

(Again Prof. injects “life elixir” into a stiff 

and when the needle is drawn out the stiff 

starts clapping madly—then stops when he 
realizes no one else is clapping.) 
Student: 

What’s the matter with you guys? 
you think that was a good assembly? 
Basil: 

What assembly? 
George? 

Prof: 

What is this assembly? 
it? 
Student: 

Why. just did by himself, and 
that’s only one of the special assemblies! 
Prof: 

Do you have to pay to get into these special 
assemblies? 
Student: 

Only the squares do, everyone else has an 
Activity Ticket 


Didn’t 
What’s he _ talking about 


What’s so good about 








(Continued on page 38) 
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Why Students Join Clubs 


ERHAPS one of the major problems 

in education today is that of find- 

ing springs of joint action. In the 
past, education was enterprise in individu- 
al development. Purpose was to make bet- 
ter individuals, each a better person. Now 
emphasis has shifted and the problem is 
how to make John a better member of a 
group, a club, a church, a community. 

So the problem has now become—What 
are the educational rules underlying group 
activity? 

We decided that a fertile area in which 
to investigate motives of group action 
would be in studying a group activity club. 

In Cleveland Junior High School we 
have developed a co-curricular group that 
sings and recites in choric fashion. We 
call the club “The Dramatic Choristers”, 
who perform a combination of choral sing- 
ing and choral speech under the co-direc- 
tion of the authors. The corps performs 
original programs based upon human re- 
lations, brotherhood, and good-will. They 
have appeared before civic and educational 
organizations upon numerous occasions, 
delivering programs identified by such 
titles as, “The Universality of Rhythm,” 
“The International Freedom Train,” “One 
World,” “We’re All Americans,” “Since 
Pearl Harbor” and “The Spirit of U. N.” 

Since its incipiency, the group has num- 
bered more than 1200 students. The en- 
rollment today is 120. 

Qualifications for membership entrance 
are few. A student must be interested 
and absolutely regular in attendance at 
rehearsals, conducted twice each week. 
Requirements for continued membership 
are rigid, and Choristers must be ready to 
devote long periods after school to inten- 
sive rehearsals. They may be absent, but 
absence, except in extreme cases, auto- 
matically drops one from the roster. 

Members must be willing to memorize 
long passages of scripts, commit all mus- 
ic to memory and drill, drill, drill, monoto- 
nous though it becomes. They must ex- 
pect to practice extreme self-discipline at 
rehearsals. Such current delectations as 
bubble gum are absolutely taboo. Whis- 
pering, talking, and communicating with 
neighbors are impossible in a room built 
for 40 and occupied by as many as 120. 
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Members must be prepared to endure 
discomfortures. One seat must be shared 
by two or even three. Final rehearsals 
require endurance. They necessitate 
standing for 30 or 40 minutes on a crowd- 
ed stage, with powerful flood and foot- 
lights glaring. 

Choristers must be patient, especially 
during intensive drill periods or portions 
of rehearsals devoted to indivldual or 
smaller group training. They must be 
willing to appear in various parts of the 
city or county as invitations are accepted 
—to appear, regardless of inclement 
weather, poor transportation facilities, 
or time of day—to appear promptly and 
quietly, always remembering that with 
them they carry the reputation of the 
school. 

Nevertheless, despite these rigidities, 
students are eager to become Choristers. 
They do attend regularly. They do master 
lines of scripts, lyrics, and songs. They 
do memorize passages at home. 

Since requirements for continued mem- 
bership are exacting, we wanted to know 
why pupils are anxious to belong to the 
group and why so few drop out during 
the course of a semester. We, therefore, 
asked members to answer two questions, 
discounting the formal questionnaire 
method which requires objective answers 
and actually puts words into students’ 
mouths, and substituting instead the es- 
say method which would permit free dis- 
course. 

Members were asked to write answers 
to the following questions, and so that 
comments would be more sincere, to omit 
signatures: 

1. Why are you a member? 

2. What values, if any, do you receive 

from belonging? 

Reasons given for belonging seemed 
to divide themselves into three categor- 
ies: 

1. Enjoyment. 

2. Social Acceptance. 

3. A Sense of Accomplishment. 
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Over 77% of the responses emphasized 
enjoyment values. According to the words 
of the students, we quote: 

Enjoyment—‘“‘Mainiy I get pleasure 
and enjoyment out of the dramatics and 
singing.” “I joined because I love sing- 
ing and acting.” “I enjoy doing choral 
words and singing.” “I like the feeling 
of working with the group.” “Because I 
am interested in music and dramatics and 
enjoy them.” “I like the members because 
they are friendly. I had a chance to make 
more friends.” “I get keen enjoyment out 
of memorizing scripts, practicing, and 
performing.” 

The desire for recognition, for status, 
for being a member of an in-group; for 
acceptance and recognition strongly man- 
ifested itself, as students remarked: 

“Before I came to Cleveland, I heard 
a lot about the Choristers.” 

“I am proud of being a member of such 
a fine group.” 

“Because the group has a good reputa- 
tion and is known all over.” 

“T had been told so many things about 
the group and how they were going a- 
round spreading good-will and telling the 
people in the vicinity about trying to wipe 
out racial intolerance.” 

“TI want to associate my name with the 
Choristers, like many others.” 

“It is a privilege to say I belong.” 

Students will join a club if they can de- 
rive pleasure from its activities. They 
also demand that the club gives its mem- 
bers recognition and that it enjoy a stand- 
ing among student personnel. A third 
factor that pupils require is that the 
preceedings eventuate in some type of ac- 
complishment, that it provide some kind 
of personal development. 

This urge, members expressed in vari- 
ous ways: 

Sense of Accomplishment.—‘“I like to 
help give a show for others so that they 
too, can have as much fun as I did.” 

“The experience I received in perform- 
ing may help me in future yed@rs.” 

“Being a member is helping me to get 
nerve enough to appear in front of a 
group.” 

“T feel it has taught me to speak more 
slowly and with better pronunciation.” j 


“Tt enables me to become more acquaint- 
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ed with people and their ideas.” 


“__so I might better my voice and over- 
come my stage fright.” 


“T like to appear in programs, to go to 
other places to show that Cleveland is not 
just a school to teach us mathematics, 
English, etc., but lots more.” 


Students will also remain in a club if 
they can recognize and avail themselves 
of opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment. 

The responses to the second question, 
“What did you get from belonging to 
the group, tended to divide itself into the 
following categories: 


1. Making friends. 

“T have learned how to get along with 
people better. In unity, there is strength. 
By strength, I mean cooperating with ev- 
eryone, to be more considerate of anoth- 
er’s opinion—not always to say, no.’ 

“T have been in it for three years and 
made many friends. I hate to leave it, 
but I can’t be in it forever.” 

2. Knowledges and Attitudes. 

“T have learned correct pronunciation 
and usage of many words, besides improv- 
ing my vocabulary.” 

“T have learned how to speak in a group 
—how to raise and lower voice according 
to directions.” 

“T have learned not to find fault in peo- 
ple because of their religion, race, color, 
or creed.” 

“T have received the benefit and exper- 
ience of being on the stage and of facing 
an audience.” 

“T picked up show-person etiquette.” 

3. Responsibility. 


“I now know I should always be at a 
meeting and on time.” 

From student reactions, may we not 
deduce reasons why some will flock to one 
club and avoid another and then may we 
not proceed to evaluate all clubs, reorgan- 
ize them and stimulate membership? 

The primary requisite, according to stu- 
dents, is enjoyment. Pupils will join a 
leisure activity if it offers pleasure, if the 
relationship between members and advis- 
ers is one of amiable genial rapport; if 
feelings of rejection received in other are- 
as can be replaced by that adolescent, ea- 
ger desire for status and security. 
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Junior Classical League 


OST sponsors of high school clubs 

have felt the need of assistance 

from similar organizations. Many, 
realizing that their source of originality 
becomes depleted in time, seek suggestions 
from those whose programs have been dis- 
seminated through recognized headquar- 
ters. 


So that teachers sponsoring Latin clubs 
in secondary schools might assist one an- 
other, the American Classical League es- 
tablished the Junior Classical League in 
1936. Members derive assistance from 
the Service Bureau, which is managed by 
the secretary, Mrs. Marie Cawthorne, at 
the headquarters in Miami. University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Over 600 manuscripts are available in 
mimeographed form there. These are 
verbatim program material aid plans for 
organizing the more informal type of 
meeting. They have been contributed by 
advisors who have found them successful 
and who were willing to share their ex- 
perience with others. Names of those con- 
tributing the articles are always given on 
the mimeograph copies so that direct in- 
quiry about some detail can be made, if 
necessary. A few scripts are in Latin, 
but about 95% are in English. They vary 
from the sacred to parodies and comedies. 
Some are musical programs. Television 
scripts (for shadow plays) are beginning 
to be submitted. Programs that require 
little rehearsing, those of a quiz nature 
and interviews, are particularly desirable. 
Sponsors of Latin clubs who would be will- 
ing to contribute material might corre- 
spond with Sister M. Concepta, Mercy 
High School, University City, St. Louis, 
Mo., who is the national committee mem- 
ber in charge of programs. 


State federations have been organized, 
so that chapters within a state may feel 
a closer relationship and may have joint 
meetings, even state conventions. The 
federations use as a convening time either 
a school week-end or several days follow- 
ing the dismissal of classes in June. Com- 
petition in programs, membership, and 
activities has been provided. .Through a 
state news sheet issued monthly, notices 
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Wenatchee High School 
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of a local nature are disseminated quickly. 
Miss ‘Lourania Miller, 2543 Gladstone 
Drive, Dallas, Texas, appoints the state 
chairmen for the federations. 


Dr. Stewart Irwin Gay, of the Latin 
department of Monticello High School in 
Monticello, New York, has undertaken a 
news sheet to be distributed monthly to 
the 378 chapters that are now active in 
the United States and Hawaii. The No- 
vember issue of The Classical Outlook, 
published monthly in New York City, has 
carried a summary of the annual reports 
from the chapters each year since the or- 
ganization was started. It is the plan 
to issue a monthly news bulletin soon. 


Some high school clubs experience dif- 
ficulty with initiations. If some of the 
customs of the Romans are studied, one 
will find that they were not always gentle. 
Chapters that hold the informal initiation 
presenting some custom of Roman life, 
such as a slave sale, or the more modern 
use of Neptune’s Court, will probably 
want to conclude with another meeting 
more formal. Those who like the more 
impressive ceremony for initiation and 
for installation will find a ritual prepared 
by Mrs. Louise Foster of the high school 
at Terrace Park, Ohio, helpful. 


Membership has increased from 500, in 
the first year, to approximately twelve 
thousand in public and private high 
schools. A chapter may be formed, when 
five students have signified their inten- 
tion to belong by purchasing the sterling 
silver membership pin. Larger schools 
sometimes establish two chapters, so that 
programs particularly apropos for each 
class may be prepared. 


Chapters that wish to honor their lead- 
ers at a final award assembly may secure 
a special award key in silver or gold. The 
standard pin features a lighted torch. The 
special award has the same design super- 
imposed upon a rectangular background 
from which extend the elongated parts 
that represent the key. These awards are 
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made on the basis of leadership and schol- 
arship. 


Besides the insignia mentioned above, 
members may order a felt emblem with 
Swiss embroidery in silk thread. The de- 
sign is made of the national emblem on 
the felt background. When one hundred 
are ordered at one time, the color combi- 
nation of any school can be worked up. 
The organization colors are Roman purple 
(garnet) and gold. If one or two schools 
using another combination such as orange 
and black make a single order for their 
own combination, they may get the de- 
sign of the national emblem in their own 
color combination. 


The emblem in a five-inch size sticker 
is available for use on notebooks or for 
pasting inside windshields. 


A hand-cut art block of the national em- 
blem has been prepared to be used on a 
birthday greeting card. Beneath the de- 
sign are the words: Tibi Laetum Natalem. 
Those who desire to use a more personal 
touch for their members place an order 
in the fall and receive the cards for their 
own secretary to post in envelopes through 
the homerooms of the members. Birth- 
days observed in the summer will bring 
cards through the mail. Some chapters 
continue the name of the highest officer 
each year on their list, so that the presi- 
dent can expect to be reminded of his 
birthday with the Latin message as long 
as he lives, or as long as the chapter func- 
tions. He feels that he is a life member, 
continuing as an associate rather than 
an active member. 


A script for a Roman holiday featuring 
seven events given in the gym was carried 
in the May 1941 issue of School Activities. 
One chapter of the Junior Classical League 
contributed to the May 1946 issue an ar- 
ticle on their traditional Roman wedding. 
That chapter was then observing their 
tenth anniversary. The club presents the 
bride with a gold heart-shaped locket bear- 
ing her initials as a token of the wedding. 


It is because our Latin club has bene- 
fited so much from the national affiliation 
that we are taking this way of recom- 
mending it to other sponsors seeking a 
source of new ideas. A group need not 
wait for the beginning of the school year 
to affiliate with the other eight thousand 
students who are active members now. 
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Student Participation 
Begins in the Kindergarten 


Ouita D. BuRNETT 
Student, Washburn Municipal U. 
Topeka, Kansas 


INDERGARTEN is an introductory 

course to school proper. Children 

at this age are not acustomed to 
strict guidance in all that they do. The 
five-year-old boy, or girl, has not always 
had a close relationship with other chil- 
dren his, or her, age. This child can not 
be expected to at first be at ease with the 
crowd. This child faces a situation caus- 
ing nervous tension. His surroundings 
are abruptly changed. All at once he 
must mind Miss Brown and ask Miss 
Brown for help. Mother and Daddy no 
longer come to his rescue. 

Knowing that this is such a delicate sit- 
uation, and knowing that this is a making 
or breaking point, the teachers of kinder- 
garten should be carefully chosen. They 
should love and understand these imma- 
ture “‘sociallites”. Such a qualified teach- 
er, is only there to guide the pupil’s learn- 
ing, enrich his everyday experiences 
through proper understanding, and pro- 
perly enhance his abilities. 


These active little children are chang- 
ing constantly and developing rapidly. 
We find some leaders among them, who 
definitely stand out from the crowd. The 
rest follow—thus learning to be good fol- 
lowers. 


At this time, the child’s guidance gives 
him the privilege of making certain choic- 
es. At recess pupils are allowed to play 
the games they desire, or play with whom 
they desire. A “leader” will start a game 
(without instruction) and a big majority 
will follow. Too, at playtime inside they 
have their choice of what they will do 
with their spare time. The teacher should 
make sure that no time is wasted in idle- 
ness. 


Choices on many matters are introduced. 
The teacher may designate two specific 
days on which the children will have milk, 
leaving three days for them to have their 
choice of milk, cocoa, or orange juice. This 
gives great satisfaction because we all 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for October 








It takes initiative to organize a program of 
assemblies for a given period of time. It takes 
initiative and much originality to carry out 
such a program. 


Faculty guidance and student production are 
the keynotes to a successful assembly schedule. 
Given only moral support, the student can usual- 
ly work out an idea. Having different students 
from different groups in charge of each pro- 
gram almost insures variety in the _ schedule. 
Variety is one of the most desirable features in 
any schedule, for a series of most worthwhile 
programs may fail to be acceptable to the stu- 
dent body if the programs tend to have a “same- 
ness”, 


Every assembly program should first of all 
have a purpose. The fact that there is an assem- 
bly period available on Friday does not justify 
an assembly. An assembly should be built around 
an idea. There are as many ways to plan these 
assemblies as there are ways to tell of them. 
From the assemblies to publicize each department 
to the assemblies for special days, from the 
assemblies to honor persons or events to the as- 
semblies to build school enthusiasm for a special 
event—all assemblies must have a purpose, a 
reason for being. 


As every program is planned, so must it be 
produced. Too many times an anxious assembly 
committtee gives advice and help too freely, 
thus leaving their stamp on every program and 
detracting from the variety it was meant to 
have. Too many times a well-meaning adviser 
or sponsor does the same thing. If only a sug- 
gestion is available, the students in charge can 
usually work out the idea in a new and original 
way. The more students used during a year, the 
greater are the chances for variety in ideas and 
production. 


Th following programs for October were out- 
lined by the student assembly committee and ad- 
visors. One member of that committee was re- 
sponsible for contacting the department or 
organization in charge a week or ten days in 
advance and for seeing to it that work on the 
program was moving ahead. He also made ar- 
rangements for equipment needed, such as the 
flag and the standard, benches, screens, chairs, 
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and microphone. The actual program was _ the 
responsibility of the assigned group. 


NAVY DAY ASSEMBLY 

One of the national days which we recognize 
and should know more about is Navy Day, which 
falls in late October. There are two plans which 
have proved effective and worthwhile on suc- 
ceeding years. 

The first plan included the presentation of 
Navy personnel, In almost every town recruiters 
welcome a chance to appear before the student 
body. Usually such people have wide enough 
experience and sufficiently varied personalities 
to interest the students. Too, there are usually 
veterans in the town whose experience in the, 
Navy makes for an interesting talk. 

The second plan was worked out with the re, | 
cruiting officer of the district and Speech stu- 
dents. The officer furnished material for talks 
prepared and presented by three or four students, 
and a summary was planned and presented by 
the officer himself. 

The following general plan was followed with 
each program. 

Presentation of the flag ........... Veterans 
Most schools have veterans these days or 
alumni who will come to present the colors. 

Navy Day Speech or Speeches 

Band number or instrumental solo 

Group singing of appropriate songs 


PUBLICATION ASSEMBLY 


In the fall of the year when the school paper 
and yearbook staffs are getting under way is 
the most feasible time to publicize the depart- 
ment whose year-round job is school publicity. 
The following program is an example of one 
type of such program. 

Presentation of the flag .... Yearbook Editors 

Skit, “How to Go Crazy in Six Weeks” or 

“IT Take Journalism” .. Journalism Students 

This skit was presented by a narrator as- 
sisted by pantomime. The script gave oppor- 
tunity for good impersonation and take-off 
on notable or notorious events known to a 
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goodly number of the student body and 
faculty. 
Musical numbers 


Piano solos, popular 


PEP ASSEMBLY 


At this time of year there are always sev- 
eral pep assemblies needed. The following as- 
sembly had a_ two-fold purpose—to create 
enthusiasm for a Sadie Hawkins Day at school 
and for a football game that evening out at the 
stadium. 

Presentation of the flag ... Pep Club Officers 

Sadie Hawkins Day Skit ............ 

In this particular school, Sadie Hawkins 
Day is observed each year as a money-mak- 
ing project of one of the departments. The 
skit explained the reason for the celebration 
and a history of the day. Presented in true 
Sadie Hawkins style, it was good listening 
and built up much enthusiasm for the event. 

Mill Billy Number 2.60000 <0000 Pep Band 

Talk by the coach 

Each time the coach appeared before the 
student body he explained a specific prob- 
lem or play or rule of conduct which was 
good sportsmanship so that he had some- 
thing to say and did not merely put in an 
appearance. 

Yells 

School song and Alma Mater . 


Yell Leaders 
. Band and 
Student Body 


TEC ee ee eee ee ee ee 


NATIONAL SAFETY WEEK 


Another of our national topics usually falls in 
October. With the rallies, games, and other ac 
tivities of the school year just beginning, this 
program is most timely. 

....Tiger Courtesy 

Patrol 
This group of high school boys is present at 
every school function to assist in any way 
they can by carrying equipment, changing 
scenery, keeping order. They have uniforms 
and are trained to make a good appearance 
and show the best of behavior. 


Presentation of the flag 


Star Spangled Banner ..... ...0.6s0080% Band 
National Safety Week....Colorado Courtesy 
Patrol 


Each of these groups explained its purpose 
and ways the student could hel it to func- 
tion more efficiently. The general feeling 
created was that each student was re- 
sponsible as a participant, or spectator, for 
the reputation of the school. It developed a 
healthy attitude toward both groups. 
These sketchy plans were outlined to show 
that here can be variety and there must be 
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CUTS FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
On FAST SERVICE AT LOW RATES 


Condensed Price List 


SINGLE 


ZINC HALFTONES| ZINC ETCHINGS |coPPER 
60-75-85-100 SCREEN | (SHADED CUTS loxexTRa) JHALFTONES 


120 OR 133 
UNMOUNTED) MOUNTED | UNMOUNTED| MOUNTED 


$] 90 


FOR 1TOT | FOR 1TO6 | FOR ITOT|FOR 1706 | FoR! 
SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES SQUARE INCHES ae fads d 


OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES cisrevetvow 
















Write for Complete One 

















$1.30 | $1.50 | $1.43 | $1.69 | $3.70 
$2.30 | $250 | $2.53 | $2.90 1 $5.10 
$4.75 | $5.06 | $5.30 | $5.66 | $8.83 
$7.45 | $7.79 | $820 | $6.98 | sissen 





These prices advanced 5 percent on Zinc Cuts, and 
1” percent on Copper Cuts, August 1, 1948 


CUTS anno MATS or 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
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Other Sizes at Relative Rates—Write for Complete Price List 
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Cost of every kind and size of 
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variety in an assembly schedule. Although cer- 
tain features, such as the flag presentation and 
dismissal, which were not outlined, are neces- 
sary to each program, different faces and 
methods of presentation give them the needed 
-“hange. Many times only sections of the band 
may be used or no band at all, but in most cases 
music by a large group such as the band is more 
effective than individual performances. What- 
ever the plan, whatever the month, the key to 
success is student participation in planning and 
production. 


PUBLICATIONS ASSEMBLY 
Narrator—It is my job to inform you students, 


(you too, seniors) of the process by, 


which you receive your school paper. 
paper. 

Orange and Black is reportin—is one of 
simplest jobs, (it says here) in our school. To be- 
gin with, Miss Larson (Miss Larson will be 
seated when the assembly begins. A student is 
doing an impersonation.) requires very little 
work from her students. (Glance at her) Upon 
entering 108 (Larson standing at door with bat 
to meet kids as they rush in. Noise!!) we are 
received with open arms and a hearty “wel- 
come”. The students are perfect ladies and 
gentlemen in taking their places and maintaining 
quiet. (Much confusion) The department editors 
make out assignment sheets for each issue of the 
paper. We are then faced with the “pleasant” 
task of interviewing cooperative (pause) people 
to obtain the necessary information for our 
story. There are three types of people whom we 
interview. First there are those who answer 
“Yes” or “No” to every question, leaving us to 
use our own judgment in writing the story. 
Then there are those who flood us with facts 
and information so that we can’t assemble our 
story. Last, there is the type of person who 
looks at us as if to say, “Who me?” when 
asked for an interview and then won”t talk at 
all. 

With patience, luck, and a little divine guid- 
ance, we finally obtain the general information 
needed for our assignment. If we have been as- 
signed a news story, it must be based on actual 
facts, with “spice” added. It must also contain 
the “5 W’s”’—who, what, where, when, why, and 
often how much. Oh misery! Eleanor Evans and 
Larry Brownson are the news editors. Oh, what 
slave drivers! 

Our masterpieces, the stories that we have 
worked and slaved on, are then handed in. The 
editors are so easy (Sarcastic) to please. Only 
once in a while do they hand a _ story back, 
shouting “Re-write this. It stinks!” Only about 
once a week that is. Well, this is the final blow, 
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The Answer to Your Needs 


AN OUTLINE OF SUGGESTIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH 


By PRoF. E. C. BUEHLER, 
University of Kansas 


A complete year’s course planned and 
outlined based upon the unit system. 
Over 125 tested assignments and daily 
projects. How to handle the class hour; 
make criticisms; motivate the student 
and teach the basic techniques of Speech. 
Packed with ideas for the High School 
and Junior College teacher of Speech 

and Oral English. 


Product of 28 years of class 
room experience. 


V_ The key to success for teaching 
Speech. 


V Use this Outline in planning 
your year’s work. 


V Over 300 pages filled with hints 
and suggestions. 


Get this new guide and Teachers Manual 
Price $3.50 postpaid. Order Now! 


Send cash, check or school order. 


The Allen Press Lawrence, Kansas 
New Off the Press — September 1, 1949 














re-write! But we aim to please, and so we write 
the story over adding or taking away. When we 
are simply positive that it is right, beaming 
with pride, we again put it in the “copy” basket; 
we eagerly ask if our story rates tops now, and 
the editor replies, “It’s okay.” Oh despair! 

Ah, real joy is ours if we are assigned a spurts 
story. Everyone has already read the account of 
the game in Ted Metzger’s column in The Sen- 
tinel, so ours has to be different and yet contain 
the exact data. Absolute loyalty to the team 
must be shown on the sport’s page. Vern Smith 
and Merlyn Rodgers head the sport’s section, so 
please aim tomatoes their way. The sports re- 
porter must be up to date, must always be 
around when interesting sidelights on the game 
happen. Locker rooms news is supposed to go in, 
but what goes on in the locker room we never 
know. Such is the life of the sports reporter. 

Ah, yes, now to the Editor-in-Chief of the O. 
and B. See the neat desk. It should be an ex- 
ample to the business men of America—so 
square, so firm, so messily stacked with paper. 
Good heavens! Where is the editor? Calling for 
Janice Smith. Oh, there you are! Oh, that editor 
(Seornfully) is just messing around. All she 
has to do at the present moment is layout the 
“Dummy” (not speaking of the assistant editor), 


write headlines, rewrite stories, copy read, and 
carry on a half-way decent conversation with a 
dozen people. 

Ruth Sager (Look at her) my, my, what an 
industrious little assistant editor! Busy as a 
bee all the time taking care of all over-looked 
necessities. 

To put gossip in the “cat tales” or not, that is 
the question confronting the Publications De- 
partment. We believe it is the best policy not 
to put it in, because gossip can be harmful. We 
do want you, however, the students, to con- 
tribute jokes or humor to the paper. In charge 
of the feature page are Barbara (Nellie) Curry 
and Shirlee Flagg. To dream up hoards of new 
ideas for entertaining stories about students, 
activities, holidays, and fashions is the job of 
these dainty dishes. “Muy facil.” 

Have you seen (Look at assembled students) 
those lucky, lucky people riding around in slick 
limousines, just telling merchants that their ad 
will appear in the next issue of the paper for 
$15.00? The merchants never argue—NO? 
Doyce Leach, Lois Jaynes, and Jack Lund have 
to see that the ads are laid out, sold to local 
merchants, and the money collected Not much 
cf a job you know. 

New ideas, that’s what we need. We exchange 
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Thousands wrote to this man 


te get informaticn about debating and speech contests 


SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to Debate, Discussion, 
Oratory and other speech contests, and activities. The 
only magazine covering this field. If you have not seen 
it send for a sample copy. 


Nichols Publishing House 


814 Campus Ave. 


Now He Edits 


$4.00 a year 


Redlands, California 
(Also publishers of debate aids) 
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papers with numerous other schools. Marianne 
Jones and Dolores Cosslett keep the ball rolling 
in this end of the business. 


Mr. Bare and Bob Grant at The Sentinell put 
put up with the so-o-o much much from the 
staff. They get the raw end of the deal when 
late material is rushed down to press. We really 
appreciate their help and patience. 


Tribute should be paid to the reporters of 
the Journalism classes. Without their contribu- 
tions, there wouldn’t be any paper. Thanks a lot 
to all of them and to everyone in GJHS for co- 
operation with the Publications Department. 
(Written for presentation in assembly at Grand 
Junction High School, Grand Junction, Colorado, 
by Phyllis Wagner.) 


SADIE HAWKINS DAY SCRIPT 


Narrator: Back in the hills of Dogpatch in 1865, 
there lived a mountain gal by the 
name of Sadie Hawkins, 

(Enter Sadie) 
Now this here gal was so hideous 
that all the mountain boys refused to 
make love in her Dogpatch style, or 
any other style, for that matter. Even 
when she was just a child the little 
boys didn’t steal her toys or pull her 


hair, 

Sadie: “When I was born my Ma and Pa 
they looked at me and said “Oh 
Pshaw”. 

Narrator: One day she said to her father— 

Sadie: Pa, here I be comin’ on 27 and not 
hitched. 

Narrator: Her Pa replied comfortingly— 

Pa: Don’t you all get het up. When I get 
some powder for m’ gun, then I’ll 
round you up a man. 

Narrator: Thirty years pass, and one day Sadie 
again repeated her plea— 

Sadie: Pa, here I be comin’ on 57 and I ain’t 
hitched yet! Do ya wants to have 
me on yer hands fer the rest of yer 
natural life? 

Narrator: Spurred on by this horrible thought, 


he at once rounded up all the avail- 
able bachelors of Dogpatch and gave 
them the rules of the chase. 

Pa: Now men, the rules of this here race 
is as follers: at the sound of the 
whistle, all you poor criters run fer 
yer lives cuz which ever one of ya 
ma poor inhumen lookin’ datter catch- 
es has ta marry up with her, Bein’ as 
how nothin’s too good fer ma datter, 
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we'll have one of Marryin’ Sam’s 
special two dollar weddin’s. 
I\arrator: The miserable Dogpatch boys lined 
up. Each fearing his fate, worse than 
death. At the sound of the whistle, 
the chase began! They ran to the 
right—they ran to the left—some tried 
to hide—but at last Sadie got her man! 
And she dragged the wretched, squeal- 
ing creature off over the hill to Mar- 
ryin’ Sam. 
So started the first Sadie Hawkins 
Day and so it has been from that day 
to this, Due to Sadie’s kind and un- 
derstanding father, there is one day 
of the year when we gals get to chase 
the men, and woe be it to the one 
we catch. (Written for presentation 
in assembly at Grand Junction High School, 
Grand Junction, Colorado by SALLY SEDALNICK). 


Using a cast made up of Sadie, Pa, Daisy Mae, 
Li’1 Abner, boys, girls, and Injun Joe, a great 
amount of variety and originality can be put 
into this skit. 





It is sufficiently clear that a free curiosity 
hath more influence in our learning these things 
than a necessity full of fear.—St. Augustine. 





Bands UNIFORMS Majorettes 


Place your Uniform problem in our 
hands. Nearly a century of experi- 
ence, and our reputation, are your 
guide when investing your Uniform 


Dollar. 


quantity desired when writing for 


Please mention colors and 


catalog. 


George Evans & Co., Inc. 


BAND UNIFORMS SINCE 1860 
132 North Fifth St., DEPT. S.A., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Education Week—1949 

“Making Democracy Work” will be the general 
theme for American Education Week, to be ob- 
served November 6-12. As usual, it will be 
under the sponsorship of the NEA, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Daily 
topics for the week have been announced as 
follows: 

Sunday—The Worth of the Individual 

Monday—Educational Opportunity 

Tuesday—Responsible Citizenship 

Wednesday—Health and Safety 

Thursday—Home and Community Obligations 

Friday—Our Freedom and Security 

Saturday—The Next Decade in Education 





“How Should Administrators Deal with School 
Fraternities and Sororities?” as answered by L. 
E. Vredvoe and C, E. Drake at the 1949 Con- 
vention of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, is given in the May number 
of The Bulletin. 





Gerald M. Van Pool and Arnold R. Meier offer 
answers to “How Can We Develop Effective Citi- 
zenship Through the Student Council?” in the 
May number of The Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. 





Addison Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has solved the problems involved in publishing 
a school newspaper by substituting a broadcast 
of school news. That newspaper of the air is 
called Addison Voice, 





Four Lancaster Township (Pa.) high schools 
participate regularly in rifle shooting on an in- 
terscholastic basis. 





In the July number of Texas Outlook, Winnie 
Yoe, teacher in the Gary Elementary School, 
Tyler, Texas, gives a report of three successful 
years of an elementary school studerft council. 


On March 10th the Junior Red Cross—Tucson, 
(Ariz.) High School—held its third Peace Sym- 
posium. This one was in the form of an all- 
school banquet attended by 230 persons. High- 
lighting the dinner program was a twenty-five 
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minute panel discussion by five seniors on the 
“New Look in High School Horizons.” 








“Why Not a School Fair?”, by Milford H. 
Pratt in the July number of The School Execu- 
tive, describes a community fair sponsored by 
Barker Central School, Barker, N. Y. 


High School journalism teachers, faculty ad- 
visers, and students shared ideas and construc- 
tive criticism at the Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association conference at Washington and 
Lee University in Lexington. The group met 
this year on April 8 and 9 for the 20th annual 
convention. The popularity of the event can 
be judged from the fact that this year’s conven- 
tion was attended by nearly 600 delegates from 
all Southern States, in comparison with an at- 
tendance of 75 delegates at the first conference 
held in 1926, 





Leadership is such a valuable asset in a de- 
mocracy that it is worth while to ask each stud- 
ent, in writing perhaps, to indicate in what way, 
large or little, he can show leadership in your 
class sometime during the semester. Then it’s 
up to you to provide the procedure or situation 
which will enable him to “take charge” of some- 
body or something.—The Clearing House. 





Dr. L. R. Kilzer, University of Wyoming, in 
his course in “Allied Activities” makes the fol- 
lowing assignment: PROBLEM—Your high 
school principal has received a sample copy of 
School Activities. No member of the staff is 
acquainted with this magazine, and so the prin- 
cipal asks you to prepare notes for an hour’s 
oral report to be given at the next faculty meet- 
ing. 





“The Public Schools Serve the Community” 
is the title of a 270-page book published by the 
Pasadena City Schools. It is a report of the 
superintendent of the schools of that California 
city. 


GOING TO HOLD A CARNIVAL? 
How to Plan and Carry Out a School Carnival, 
by C, R. Van Nice, supplies the plans and antici- 
pates the problems of a school carnival, For 
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THE INTRAMURAL HANDBOOK GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
By CARL D. VOLTMER, Ph.D., Profes- By BETTY HICKS, 1941 National Wo- 
sor of Health and Physical Education, men’s Golf Champion; 1944 All-Ameri- 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- can Open Champion; 1945-46, President 
y ad- fornia; and VERNON W. LAPP, Ph.D., Women’s Professional Golfer’s Assn., 1945- 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 46 Golf Instructor, Pomona College, Clare- 
struc- tion. University of NEBRASKA. mont, Calif., ete.; and ELLEN J. GRIF- 
dlastic 176 Pages, Illustrated. PRICE, $3.00. FIN, B.S., M.A., Assistant Professor of 
The purpose of this book is twofold: First, to Physical Education, The Woman’s College 
n and provide the active intramural director with a of the University of North Carolina, 390 
{ handy reference When he is making schedules and pages, Illustrated. PRICE. $3.50. 
2 me planning new intramural events; Second, to pro- Believing that neither a golf professional nor a 
nnual vide professional students in physical education physical educator could alone successfully under- 
with a basic workbook in this field. It is not gen- take a comprehensive presentation of mass instruc- 
t can erally concerned with actual playing rules and tional methods, the authors of GOLF MANUAL 
nven- game descriptions, but rather with giving tips FOR TEACHERS have combined their knowledge 
about sports and rules that have proved helpful of golf technique and their experience in group 
- from in the actual use of these sports in intramural teaching in a single volume. They have called 
t competition, upon authorities to write specific sections of the 
an at- book. The result is a good presentation of a 
>rence teachable method for school golf instructors and 
for the average self-instructor, 
MANUAL FOR ATHLETES 
—Fundamentals in Sports EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
By EDWARD F, VOLTMER, Ph.D., Head 
a de- of Department of Health and Physical ACTIVITIES 
stud- Education, Drake University, Des Moines, By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE, Ph.D., 
Iowa; and CARL D. VOLUTMER, Ph.D. Director of Health and Physical Education, 
[ way, (See above.) 206 Pages, Illustrated. Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools; 
PRICE. $3.00. and HELEN FAHEY, A.M., Supervisor of 
|} Your Health and Physical Education, Kansas 
2n it’s Designed to advance the cause of sports Which City Public Schools. 

: build endurance, skill and morale, this book is 309 Pages, Illustrated PRICE, $4.00. 
uation aimed at the athlete, the prospective coach in Suggestions and plans are submitted in non- 
some- training, and the coach now on the: sob ine pre- technical terms so that they may be used by 

sents material useful in building a sound and in- specialists, classroom teachers, community lead- 
teresting athletic program for young men leaving ers and parents. The book makes an excellent 
the field of sports for girls to others more in- guide in organization, instruction and program 
terested in their development. planning. Special attention is brought to activi- 

: ties that contribute to the development of the up- 

ng, in per portion of the body and to activities and equip- 
° e oe a ment for out-of-school use. Throughout the book 
ie fol- The Organization and Aministration of you will find concern for the child—his physical, 
high INTRAMURAL SPORTS emotional and spiritual development. 
ypy of By LOUIS E. MEANS, Professor of Phys- 


-aff is ical Education and Director of the Divi- KINESIOLOGY LABORATORY MANUAL 


sion of Physical Education and _ Intra- 


- prin- myural \Sports, University of Nebraska. oe rt Be KRANZ, M.S., Professor of 
442 Pages, 214 Illustrations, PRICE, $5.75. hysical Education and Chairman of the 
hour’s ’ Department, Northwestern University, Chi- 
The author has dedicated this book to the prin- cago. 7 
meet- ciple that, no student should be deprived of his 180 Pages, Illustrated. PRICE, $2.75. 
or her opportunity for participation in a great Here is a book to help the student in becoming 
variety of recreational experiences which may alert to the problems confronting him and his 
contribute more than we know to a long, happy and profession—give him more facility in analyzing 
normal life. physical movements amd greater skill in discov- 
unity” The book gives a good account of present prac- ering weakness of body with the consequent de- 
tices and ideas that are workable and effective— terioration and lack of symmetry they present. 
IY the and implications for future planning. Practical Physical education teachers will find it useful 
of the sugestions are included from all kinds of. schools both in prevention and _ correction. CHAPTER 
from every part of the nation and Canada. It HEADINGS: Introduction, Movements in Joints. 
fornia will be of immeasurable assistance to the thou- Shoulder Girdle. Shoulder Joint. Elbow Joint. 
sands of educators who are seeking to develop Wrist, Hand and Fingers, Hip Joint. Knee Joint. 
the finest program possible for all students, Ankle and Foot. Trunk, Index. 


Copies Sent for Consideration for Classroom, Use on Request 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
Scientific Publications 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI SAN FRANCISCO 9, CALIFORNIA 
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your copy, send 50c to School Activities Publish- 
ing Co., 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


The 1949 State Convention of the Co-opera- 
tive Education Association of Virginia will be 
held in Richmond at the Hotel Jefferson, Octob- 
er 31-November 2. 


According to a study made by R. L. Purdy and 
reported in the March number of New Jersey 
Educational Review, athletes rank ahead of non- 
athletes in scholarship. 


Early in the school year, high schools will find 
G. Baker Thompson’s “What Is Effective Ad- 
ministration of Pupil Activity Finances?” timely 
reading. It appeared in the April number of 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


SERIES OF DEBATE ARTICLES 
As in years past, the current high school de- 
bate topic will be treated for School Activities 
readers by Harold E, Gibson—Debate Coach, 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, The 
first of the series of four articles will appear in 
the October number. 


High School Editor, now in its 14th volume, is 
official organ of the South Dakota High School 
Press Association, It is published at South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings, So. Dak. 





Student Participation Begins 
in the Kindergarten 


(Continued from page 24) 


have specific desires when it comes to 
eating. Children need training in making 
the right choices. 

Children who are more apt at leader- 
ship in group enterprises than others 
should be given special direction and push- 
ed on just as fast as they can go. Work- 
books of a very simple nature and increas- 
ing in difficulty will call for group proj- 
ects. When it is time to use the work- 
books, the little fellows of the class may 
take turns in going to the cases to get 
the books and place them on the teacher’s 
desk. This gives an opportunity for all 
the little citizens-in-the-making to be re- 
sponsible for something they are interested 
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in. And. then when workbook time is 
over these same little fellows will collect 
all books and replace them on their shelf. 
Children need to grow in responsibility 
for doing their share. 


As learning is changing one’s way of 
behaving, music offers many opportunities 
for good learning response. The chil- 
dren can be given the opportunity to 
choose, possibly the first two numbers 
they have already learned. Sometimes 
the pupils are advanced enough to be 
trusted to suggest a song for the group 
to learn. 


Children’s decisions in their first group 
experiences are very important. If they 
are taking a trip down the street to see 
the baby chicks in one of the store wind- 
dows, one of the necessary rules of the 
kindergarten is that on such trips, the 
children stay together, especially when 
crossing the street. If Jane in her en- 
thusiasm runs ahead of the others, barely 
escaping an automobile that came unex- 
pectedly around the corner, little is to be 
said at the time. However, the children 
back in their room and given time to rest, 
they are called together. The incident is 
recalled. What do they think ought to be 
done? At first suggestion, children are 
often brutal to one another. Harsh pun- 
ishment is suggested by several. Would 
they like to be done that way? A lesson 
of fairness is learned as well as a disci- 
pline problem solved through child govern- 
ment. 


The kindergartner is only graded sat- 
isfactory or unsatisfactory in obedience, 
fairness, compatibility, workability, and 
presence. His first advances for self-gov- 
erning and sharing is cultivated in the 
kindergarten. 


Of course, no normal student council 
could be set up by such immature minds, 
but certainly they are capable of making 
wise choices through unbiased instruction 
and guidance of the teacher. 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” 
GREETS YOU and solicits your orders for 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Books, Music.—Catalogs Free. Quick Service! 
“The Old Schoolmaster’”’ 


CHESTER W. COLLMAN 


P. O. Box 726 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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-How We Do It 


SPANISH CLUB ACTIVITIES 
AT MCKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


McKinley High School, Washington, D. C., has 
had a Spanish Club since 1918. I have been the 
adviser for the past ten years. During that 
time we have tried a variety of activities, Pro- 
grams where the members were able to use their 
Spanish satisfactorily have always proved the 
most popular, “Spanish” by the standards of 
the teacher and by those of the student may be 
different. You should not be shocked, but try 
to correct the Club’s Spanish so long as it “gets 
across,” 


Each of our meetings, held on alternate Wed- 
nesdays, begins with “opening exercises.” Here 
the more timid can have a chance. The presi- 
dent (he has not often been the best Spanish 
student) calls the meeting to order with “se 
abre la sesion.” The members read from mim- 
eographed papers distributed at each meeting 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Oath of Allegiance 
to the Flag. Soon many know them from mem- 
ory. “La secretaria (why is she always a girl?) 
leera el acta” as the president says. The min- 
utes are written in Spanish. The “la secretaria 
pas?ara la lista” again the words of the presi- 
dent, If there is any business that follows, 
then any entertainment planned, we sing ‘“A- 
merica” from the mimeographed sheet, and so 
to “se levanta la sesion.” We do not use Spanish 
throughout the meetings, Business, for example, 
is discussed in English, 


For entertainment we have found that bona 
fide Latin Americans are the greatest drawing 
ecard. Our location in Washington makes it eas- 
ier for us to secure Latin visitors than would 
regularly be the case. Previous to the meeting, 
the students are told who is coming, the country 
of origin, and the topic of the talk. The visitor 
is asked to talk briefly and permit questions. 
For practice, I sometimes have my classes pre- 
pare questions as an exercise. The members 
are thrilled when the “real” Spanish-speaking 
person understands and answers in Spanish. 


Singing sessions have not generally proved 
popular. However, that depends on the mem- 
bership. One year, we had a group that liked 
to sing and a girl who was able 'to direct. We 
bought enough copies of “Cantemos” to go a- 
round. We also used mimeographed copies of 
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songs, ‘Cantemos” may be ordered from Emer- 
son Books, 251 W. 19th St., New York, N. Y. for 
15¢. 

I make use of my classes and those of other 
teachers in the building in preparing such en- 
tertainment as plays, speeches, etc. Whenever 
a class studies a play, or a story that can be 
dramatized, the best performers in the class 
are requested to repeat it for the club. 

Parties are given twice a year. At Christ- 
mas, we have a pinata, The container depends 
upon the ingenuity of the members. In May 
or June, we have a picnic, Once we went to 
the zoo and had a “scavenger hunt” to see who 
could come back with the names and descrip- 
tions of the greatest number of Latin American 
animals. One year when a Filipino girl was 
a member she prepared a native dish of the 
Philippines and we served a buffet meal—at 4:00 
p.m.! 

Thirty to forty minutes have proved a satis- 
factory length for our programs.—Mrs. Carolyn 
West, Adviser, Spanish Club, McKinley High 
School, Washington 2, D. C. 


LEARNING FROM 
OTHER SCHOOLS 


Even the best can be better. With this thought 
in mind we should try to improve our student 
governments, This we can do best by learning 
what other student councils are doing, by com- 
paring our activities with those in other schools, 
and by putting into practice the things which 
we learn through this exchange of ideas. 

There are numerous mediums available for 
this give-and-take of ideas and projects. There 
iis, of course, the printed medium of books, 
booklets, and magazines. The very fact that 
you are reading this How We Do It article in 
School Activities shows your interest in what 
other groups are doing. But did you ever stop 
to think that perhaps other student councils 
might enjoy and benefit from information about 
your activities? 

There is another excellent method for ex- 
changing ideas and projects—discussion sessions 
among high school student councils. Last year, 
for example, at the Senior High School in Spring- 
field, Missouri, we played host to the annual 
meeting of the Southwest Missouri Federation 
of Student Councils, where representatives from 
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over thirty schools from this district convened 
to trade ideas and viewpoints and to discuss 
such topics as Benefits, Problems, and Methods 
of School Elections; Development of Student 
Leadership Through Student Government; 
Student-faculty Cooperation in Meeting Prob- 
lems of the School; and The Student Council 
in the Community Program. 


Students from the various schools were select- 
ed to lead these panels. Also a sponsors’ round 
table was held for a discussion of their prob- 
lems. In addition to these sessions we enjoyed 
a guest speaker, entertainment features, and, 
most of all, a feeling of goodwill and new friend- 
ship that only such cooperation can create. 


Exchange visits between high schools to ob- 
serve the actual function of other (students, 
school programs, and of course student council 
meetings, Recently representatives from the 
Hickman High School of Columbia, Missouri, 
travelled to Springfield and spent the day with 
us. They met with and assisted in the regular 
meetings of the Student Cabinet, Senate, and 
House of Representatives, offering their opin- 
ions and telling how they had dealt with similar 
problems and situations. In turn, we told them 
of our projects and plans. By discussion of 
these, both groups received new ideas, formed 
new conceptions of student government work, 
and carried a new inspiration into the activities 
of each school. A return visit is planned for this 
year. 


This inter-school cooperation has produced 
splendid results for us. Their device has enabled 
us to better our student government program 
of activities. Perhaps it can help you improve 
yours, too.—Robert Wallace, President of Stu- 
dent Body, Senior High School, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 


NEWS BUREAU PROMOTES 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Purpose of the News Bureau at Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky., is to keep the local 
newspapers informed of the activities in the only 
public high school in a city of 65,000. A group 
composed of senior journalism students and a 
faculty adviser is responsible for sdecting and 
preparing school news suitable for publication. 


A distinction is made between news suitable 
only for the school newspaper and those activ- 
ities that are news for the city papers. The 
policy is to select what is either very outstand- 
ing or holds some contact with other schools br 
interest for the general public. Activities to 
which the public is not invited or that are en- 
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tirely Holmes affairs are generally confined to 
the school newspaper. 

Some of the articles appearing in the three 
daily papers of Covington during the past year 
are: Senior Class Officers; American Education 
Week; Band Concerts; Good Posture Titles; 
Cadet Teachers’ Club Formed; Out of Town or 
Local Speakers in Auditorium; Junior Town 
Meeting Radio Program; Other Radio Programs 
by Students; Honors and Prizes in Local, Dis- 
trict, State or National Contests in Art, Music, 
Writing or Speech; Audio-Visual Aids Club 
Formed; Junior-Senior Prom; School Dramatics; 
Honors for Faculty Members; P. T. A. Style 
Show; and Honor Day Programs. 

Almost all articles are accompanied by photo- 
graphs. An effort is made to send _ identical 
articles and pictures to the two evening papers 
but some change is made for the morning pa- 
pers. Newspapers have given splendid co-opera- 
tion and published almost every article con- 
tributed. 

All school publicity except major sports events 
is handled through the News Bureau. Articles 
are sent from the News Bureau to the Principal 
for approval before going to the newspapers. 
This provides a uniform policy for the school 
as well as quicker and better service on the 
news. 

The New Bureau group is kept to a limited 
number because it makes for more efficient serv- 
ice. Criteria used in selecting personnel: average 
scholarship, average writing ability, keen and 
varied interests to keep up with the diverse ac- 
tivities of a large high school. Those who have 
served one year receive recognition on the an- 
nual Honor Day program. 

News Bureau serves a definite purpose for the 
school and gives its members a responsible po- 
sition in the student body.—Thelma Sloan, News 
Bureau Sponsor, Holmes High School, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


SPEECH CLUB 


From a high school speech class composed of 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors has grown an 
activity group known as “The Speech Club.” The 
only requirement for membership is a professed 
interest in speech work and in its allied ac- 
tivities. 

Previous to the time of this club, the school 


BOOKBINDING! 


Your magazines and publications bound into 
permanent books. Old Bbiles, and rare books 
rebound, Library and _ special binding. Prompt 
service at reasonable prices. Write for our at- 
tractive folder explaining our services. Dept. SA 


NORRIS BOOKBINDING GO. 
Greenwood, Miss. 
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has had little work in public speaking, drama- 
tics, or forensics of any kind, except for the 
Junior and Senior plays. There had been no op- 
portunity for inter-school contests, and intra. 
school work in any kind of forensics had been 
nonexistent. The speech class itself has been a 
course to take for the one credit it gives toward 
graduation, and the students sat througn it 
without any apparent interest. 


However, last year a- better-than-average 
group enrolled in the course; they were inter- 
ested in speech work in class, and to a greater 
extent they wanted to help the activities of the 
school and its individual members. Last fall a 
series of poorly prepared assembly programs 
were put on, much to the disinterest of every- 
one. Also, the pep meetings and entertainments 
put on during student parties were poorly man- 
aged and often of the impromptu variety. One 
day in speech class during a discussion of 
student-sponsored programs, one of the mem- 
bers brought up the subject of improving our 
own assemblies and other student-sponsored 
activities. The class discussed the matter, and 
the result was a club open to all high school 
members for the purpose of improving student 
programs. Permission from the Student Council 
and the Faculty Board was secured. Officers 
were elected, new members were admitted, and 
a constitution was drawn up stating the pur- 
poses and plans of the club. Meetings for the 
most part were held during regular school hours. 
An activity period of forty-five minutes each 
Thursday was used for business meetings or 
discussions of future plans, and one period was 
taken each week in the regular speech class to 
help activities of the club during which practice, 
criticism, and additional help were given for any 
activity being carried on by a person or per- 
sons in the high school. 


Briefly, some of the activities and work of 
the club carried on during the school year were: 


1. The Student Council gave the club the 
sponsorship of assembly programs, so that a 
committee from the club could work with the 
group or class putting on each program. 


2. The Speech Club had two committees work- 
ing with the director of the Junior class play, 
assisting with the staging and securing of 
property for the play. 


3. The Speech Club helped the pep-meetings 
during the basketball season by putting on a 
series of skits before each of the programs; 
they also worked with the cheer-leader group in 
conducting the pep program at the athletic 
contests. 


4. During the Parents’ Night program, the 
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Club put on a one-act play. Also, a committee 
from the speech group aided in the staging and 
direction of the other activities and numbers on 
the same program. One member from the club 
served as student announcer. 


5. A playlet and a panel discussion were pre- 
sented to the local Kiwanis club. A debate was 
given by members of the Speech Club at a meet- 
ing of the PTA. 


6. An intra-school extemporaneous speaking 
contest was scheduled, and the contestants 
worked during regular speech class periods when 
possible, securing the class members’ criticism 
and help. The permission to do this was secured 


. by the Speech Club. 


7. Another duty performed by the Speech Club 
was the organization of a short program pre- 
sented during each student party held in the 
gymnasium. Five such programs were sponsored 
by the club, using the talent recruited from the 
four high school classes. 


This club has created greater interest in the 
speech possibilities in our school. Club members 
have worked well together for the betterment 
of each program or event they have undertaken. 
Reaction from the student body has been very 
favorable. Before this club was formed, student 
groups were automatically selected by roster for 
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certain programs, and very little choice of 
talent for the type of program was made. Now 
the Speech Club sets up each program with 
preparation, organization, and assumption of re- 
sponsibility for each feature of it—Lyle M. 
Chenoweth, Teacher of Speech, High School, 
Chelsea, Mich. 


TAG DAY WITH A PURPOSE 

A couple of years ago the Student Council of 
Westinghouse High School organized commit- 
tees to handle various jobs put before our Stu- 
dent Council. One of these committees was the 
Friendship Committee. Its purpose was to send 
flowers or cards to a student who had lost a 
member of his family or who was ill. Money had 
to be raised to provide funds for the organization. 
Many affairs were held to raise money, but two 
projects of the Girls’ Senior Leaders of Westing- 
house High School were the most successful. 


The first project was the selling of fudge do- 
nated by the Leaders and sold during the girls’ 
gym classes. The second project was held on St. 
Patrick’s Day, known also at Westinghouse as 
Tag Day. Each girl, dressed in some sort of 
costume emphasizing St. Patrick’s Day, circu- 
lated through the school giving flowers or tags 
for donations. The flowers were made by the 
members of the Leaders’ Club. Everyone 
throughout the building, from the principal ts 
the students and even the custodians, partici- 
pated and enjoyed themselves. But this wasn’t 
only a project to raise money, it was also a con- 
test among the members of the Girls’ Senicr 
Leaders—first, to see who could collect the mest 
money and second, to decide which girl had the 
prettiest costume. The most money that was 
collected by one member was $9.28 and _ the 
prettiest costume was the Irish Colleen of yes- 
teryear. The Student Council gave prizes to both 
of these girls for their enthusiastic participation. 

All in all over $85 was collected. For this 
achievement, the Girls’ Senior Leaders was 
nominated the most successful club of Westing- 
house.—Olive Snee, Director of Activities and 
Geraldine Gemma, Secretary of Girls’ Senior 
Leaders, George Westinghouse High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOCIALLY USEFUL PROJECT 
FROM A TRIVIAL INCIDENT #¢ 


Every so often what seem to be trivial incidents 
in our schools may, if they are properly directed, 
develop into worth-while and socially useful ac- 
tivities. The following case arising from the ex- 
perience of the author will serve as an illustra- 
tion of this point. s 
The story began one day after school when 
four seventh-grade boys who, for want of some- 
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thing better to do, wandered into the school 
shop. They were greeted cordially by the teacher 
in charge and allowed to look around. From time 
to time the teacher answered their eager ques- 
tions and assured them they would be welcome 
to come back again. 


The teacher thought nothing of the incident 
until the same youngsters reported to him a few 
days later. This time they wanted to know if 
they could get some help for a marionette show 
their homeroom clas; had decided to vive at an 
assembly. They went on to say that the idea for 
the show had originated with them when they 
visited the shop a few days before. The teacher 
expressed great interest in their plans and told 
them they could count on the facilities of the 
shop for their program. 


The students then turned to the English and 
Art Departments for help in writing a play that 
would lend itself to the use of marionettes. Un- 
der the supervision of these departments, a con- 
test was held for the best original play. The 
competition evoked great interest among the 
students, and many contributions were sub- 
mitted. The winning play entitled “A Comic 
Character Revue” gave the youngsters real 
latitude for their talents. Before long the entire 
school was vitally interested in the preparation 
for the Marionette Show. The Art Department 
helped with the scenery, the Homemaking De- 
partment with the costuming, the English De- 
partment with the public speaking, and the shop 
made available much of the equipment for the 
stage sets and marionettes. 


When the play was finally presented, it was 
very enthusiastically received, and there were 
many requests for additional showings. UIlti- 
mately it was presented in the neighboring ele- 
mentary school from which most of the young- 
sters had come, and it was also shown to the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 


It can readily be seen that this project touched 
the lives and experiences of scores of children 
and many teachers, and it also reached out into 
the community through at least two of its per- 
formances. As a result, school spirit was greatly 
improved, latent individual abilities and talents 
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were developed, and a new club came into exist- 
ence—the Marionette Club. The shop-teacher 
who was not too busy to talk to his chance vis- 
itors contributed in numerous ways to pupil 
growth and school morale.—Charles H. Clawson, 
Instructor of Social Science, Amarillo College, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


ASSEMBLIES AT CAPITOL HILL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Our school assemblies afford splendid oppor- 
tunities for pupils to participate in programs 
and for training in audience manners. Further- 
more, they are of real educational value and 
serve to encourage pupils in a more worthy use 
of leisure time. Also, we think of our assembly 
as a unifying experience. Good assemblies re- 
sult in better school spirit. However, all these 
things may not be accomplished without care- 
ful planning and direction. 

Our faculty assembly committee meets at the 
beginning of the school year and arranges a 
calendar and decides upon the types of programs 
to be presented. Certain traditional assemblies 
are scheduled first. Among these are our cam- 
paign and installation assemblies for student 
officers, our 9A class programs and promotion 
exercises, our Junior Police installation, Honor 
Society recognition services, our special day pro- 
grams for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
George Washington’s birthday, and Oklahoma 
Day, and our finals in our original oratorical 
contest on citizenship. 

After the dates for these programs have been 
determined, the committee interviews other 
teachers in various departments’ regarding 
special assemblies for the open dates. Some of 
these are furnished by the speech and music de- 
partments. 

Planning in advance assures better and more 
varied programs, and it means that pupil en- 
joyment and appreciation may be enhanced by 
discussions in home rooms prior to the presen- 
tation. The teacher in charge knows just when 
the program is to be presented and has ample 
time for preparation. Each assembly is carefully 
planned and is approved by the activity director. 
Every effort is made to insure that each pro- 
gram will be varied, interesting, educational, in- 
spirational, unifying, and entertaining. Partici- 
pation of large groups is encouraged rather than 
performances by a few of our most talented 
pupils. 

With few exceptions, our assemblies are stu- 
dent productions with no adults taking part. The 
six school officers (one representing each of the 
half grades) take turns in presiding at these 
assemblies or in assisting back stage. A stage 
crew of students is responsible for operating the 
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curtain, the lights, and the public address 
system and for shifting scenery. Any special 
staging effects are made by the industrial arts 
or art departments. 

Our pupils attend assemblies once each week 
on Thursday or Friday for a thirty minute pro- 
gram. Since our student body is too large for 
one assembly group, it is necessary to present 
each program twice. Having two performances 
gives that much additional experience to those 
participating. The seating arrangement for the 
two assemblies is planned according to home 
rooms and each of the three grades is equally 
represented each time.—Ruth Redwine, Activity 
Director, Capitol Hill Junior High School, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


THEATER SKILLS CLUB 


When our high school principal announced 
that each of us was to select an activity group 
to attend for a regular class hour once each 
week, I signed my name under the activity 
called Theater Skills Club. “No plays produced” 
was written under the title in smaller words. 

Assembled for the first time, each of us won- 
dered just how we would spend this hour once 
each week. The teacher named several different 
skills that are essential to producing plays, 
quickly informing us that we would decide by 
voting which skills we wanted to study. Cos- 
tumes, make-up, stage-lights, and sound effects 
were the first suggested topics of discussion. 
These being too general, were later broken down 
into topics like “off stage music,” “how to make 
a young person appear old,” and “how to light 
the stage for moonlit and night scenes.” 

The teacher led the first program on apply- 
ing make-up to the face emphasizing that the 
amount used depends upon the distance between 
the audience and the performers. After dis- 
cussing and demonstrating essential points of 
applying the make-up and the order in which it 
is applied, we selected partners and practiced 
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applying some old partly dried-out make-up to 
each other. 


After the first meeting, students led all the 
discussions of the topics. We attended a movie 
together later and discussed the various sound 
effects used and our responses to them. When 
we were studying the sounds, ideas were offered 
as to how the sounds were made. When studying 
lighting effects the management of the largest 
theater in our city allowed us to examine their 
lighting equipment. We applied beards to cer- 
tain boys and then had a guessing contest as 
to what character of history the beard belonged. 
We looked through several catalogues of stage 
costumes noting the difference of dress for 
famous characters found in books of different 
companies. We also acquired knowledge about 
the cost of renting costumes for single and 
weekly appearances. 


Our club was allowed a fifteen-minute display 
of its activities in an assembly program. For 
this we presented a number of short items, 
allowing many of the members of the club to 
participate. One boy explained a device for mak- 
ing an electric lighted stage fire flicker as the 
regular burning of a wood fire. Two girls 
selected two volunteers from the audience and 
applied make-up to create age and youth. A 
boy made several sounds behind a screen. After 
making the sounds, he removed the screen and 
showed how the sounds were made. 


The expenses of this club were not great. 
When we attended plays or the movies together, 
each perscn going paid his own admission fare. 
Perhaps the chief value of the club was not one 
of making us skilled ourselves in the various 
stage arts, but one of making us more appreci- 
ative of the work of other artists in this field— 
Donzel Betts, Student, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ALL ACTIVITIES WITHIN 
THE SCHOOL DAY 


Our activity program is carried out during 
our school day. The schedule is on an hour basis, 
60 minutes in the clear for recitation. We open 
at 8:30 a. m. The first hour is 70 minutes long. 
The extra 10 minutes is there as an out-growth 
of an old daily home room period. It js assumed 
that during this 10 minutes announcements, 
ticket sales, and any general daily administra- 
tive school details can be cleared. 

An assembly or activity period is provided for 
by taking out 15 minutes of the first hour and 
6 minutes from each of the other periods (5) 
making a possible period of 45 minutes for an 
assembly,- clubs, home rooms, ete. Note that the 
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remaining recitation periods are 54 mmautes 
long. The few minutes taken out do not materi- 
ally affect the classes. 


We have our home rooms the first Wednes- 
day of each month, following the Student Coun- 
cil meeting on Tuesday. Our clubs meet on the 
third Wednesday; our assemblies are scheduled 
for the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month, 
If necessary, these periods can be lengthened or 
shortened but as a rule stay within the alloted 
time. Band and chorus meet on regular time. 
This period can be used on any day.—Earl J. 
MecNely, Superintendent of Schools, Gillespie, Ill. 





‘A. Salesmanskit 
(Continued from page 20) 


Prof: 
You mean an Activity Ticket gets you into 
basketball, football and special assemblies, too? 
Student: 

That’s right (returns to statue form). 
Prof: 

What do you suppose this next one is, Basil? 
He looks kinda funny standing there with his 
arms out and that silly look on his face. 

Basil: 

Hurry up, George . Squirt him. (Injects him 
and statue starts dancing around stage, Prof. 
grabs him). 

Prof: 

Wait a minute here—what are you doing? 
Dancer: 

She was here just a minute ago. 
was, 
cute! 
Prof: fF ety 

You seem to be enjoying yourself. 

Dancer: 

I am, this is the best party I’ve ever been to 
and it didn’t cost me a thing! 
Basil: 

I wanta go, George, I wanta go! 
Prof: 

If it didn’t cost you anything how did you get 
into this party? 


I know she 
I had her in my arms and she was so 
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Dancer: 

Well, I used my— 
Prof: 

No, wait a minute, Basil (extends hand for 
ticket). 
Basil: 

No, George! Not the Activity Ticket, not a- 
gain, 

Prof: 

Is this what they let you in on? 
Dancer: 

Yes, that’s it. That’s an Activity Ticket. Where 
did you get it? 

Prof: 

Never mind that, we got it. 

(They walk over to the next stiff, as the 

dancer returns to former position), 
Prof: 

Basil, these barbarians certainly have some- 
thing that we lack. It’s incredible— 

Actress: (Coming to life after they shoot her). 

“Out damned spot, out I say!” 

Basil: 

What is she talking about? Using that terrible 
word, huh, George? 
Actress: 

One, two, why then ’tis time to do it! 
Basil: 

Do what, do what?!! 

Actress: 

Why, buy your Activity Ticket naturally, to 
see all of the school plays free! 
Basil: 

If I can see her with one of those Activity 
things, gimme one, huh, George? 

(They walk over and shoot the student 

reading the school paper). 
Prof: 

Excuse me please, but would you mind telling 
me what you are reading? 
Student: 

The best school paper in the country, the 
Budget. 

Basil: (excitedly). 

I-I-I bet you get it with th-th-this, d-d-don’t 
you? (Weaves the Activity Ticket under his 
nose.) 

Student: 

That’s right. We get all eighteen issues with 
that little piece of paper. 

(They go over to track statue and inject 

him, He comes to life and starts running a- 

round the stage). 
Basil: 

Hey you, what are you doing running around 
in your underwear?? 
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Track Man: 

This isn’t underwear this is my track suit 
that the L.M.H.S. students paid for by buying 
Activity Tickets. 
Basil: 
" What’s the matter didn’t they sell enough Ac- 
tivity Tickets that year or is that all there’s sup- 
posed to be to your suit? 
Prof: (Turns to Basil) 

Basil, we’ve found a gold mine!! 


Basil: 
Hey, George, I’ve got an idea! 

Prof: ‘ 
Yes, Basil, what is it? 

Basil: 


You take the Activity ticket and get into the 
time machine and I’ll send you back into the 
year 1947. You get into everything with the Ac- 
tivity Ticket and when I come you let me in the 
exits, 

(Prof. gets into the time machine and the 

CURTAIN closes as Basil pulls down on the 

lever), 

(Announcer’s speech. Here more would be 

told about the Activity Ticket: the price, 

where to get it, etc. Half way through this 
speech, he is interrupted by the Prof. charg- 
ing onto the stage wildly waving the Activi- 


ty Ticket.) 
Prof: 

I’ve got my Activity Ticket, where’s the game? 
Girl: vbgkqjcmfwypshrdlum 


Girl: (Who is sitting at a table at side of stage 
waiting to sell Activity Tickets). 

Wait a minute, where did you get that? It 
hasn’t been sold yet! 

Prof: 

But you don’t understand, I’m from the year 
2000 and I found this Activity Ticket.... 

Girl: 

But you couldn’t have found it—it hasn’t 
been sold yet!! 

(Enter two boys in white coats and start to 

drag the Prof. off). 
Prof: 

You can’t do this to me—I want to see all the 
games and plays and things. NO! No! (Screams 
die off in the distance), 

(Activity Tickets now go on sale). 
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Com edy Cues 


A very little boy came home dejected from 
his first day at school. 

“Ain’t goin’ tomorrow,” he said. 

“Why not, dear?” 

“Well, I can’t read ’n’ I can’t write ’n’ they 
won’t let me talk—so what’s the use?”—North 
Carolina Education 





FINE PROSPECT 


Congressman Winderby had written his ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to deliver a Memorial 
Day address in his home district. 

In a few days he received a letter from the pro- 
gram chairman giving details. 

“The program will open,” the chairman wrote, 
“with the address of welcome by the Mayor, 
then a recitation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
by a high school student, then your address, then 
the firing squad.”—Journal of Education. 


OR SOONER 


Two mosquitoes were resting on Robinson 
Crusoe’s arm. “I’m leaving now,” said one, 
“but Ill meet you on Friday.’—Martin Co. 
Schools Bulletin. 


TRUANT 


One sister is just crazy about school, the other 
and younger one is, to put it mildly, considerably 
less enthusiastic. 

The other day the older sister suggested “Let’s 
play school.” 

“All right.” replied the younger one, grudg- 
ingly, “but let’s play I’m absent.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


TIMBER 


Two giant trees in a great forest had been 
chums for many, many years. One day the 
wood choppers came along and one of the big 
trees was cut down. As he iay on his side trem- 
bling from the fall, his chum askeg what was 
troubling him. The fallen giant looked up at 
his old pal, and sadly said: “I’m stumped!” 


SUDDEN YOUTH 


An old man heard about some pills that would 
restore his youth. He bought a box, but instead 
of taking one every day, he swallowed the whole 
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boxful one night before going to bed. 

Next morning the family had great difficulty 
in waking the old man. 
and rubbed his eyes. 

“All right, all right,” he grumbled. 
up, but I won’t go to school.” 


At last he rolled over 


“Tl get 


MODERN 
A ruffled schoolteacher demanded of a bright- 
eyed 10-year-old how long he had studied his 
poorly-recited lesson. 
“Well,” drawled the little boy, “I studied from 
‘Blondie’ until the 10 o’clock news.”—Colorado 
School Journal. 


ENOUGH THEORY 

The superintendent was urging the members 
of his staff to attend summer school, 

“But,” demanded one of the teachers, “why 
should I go to school this summer?” 

“To learn to be a better teacher,” answered 
the superintendent, 

“Shucks!” she exclaimed, “I know how to be 
twice as good a teacher as I am.”—Journal of 
Education. 


L’ARNIN’ 

A hill woman came to a small mountain school 
to pick up “a little l’arnin’.” Her desire was 
modest; she wanted only to learn to write her 
aame, Having accomplished this feat in a single 
term, she thanked the teacher and took her de- 
parture, 

But when school “took up” again in the fall, 
this woman was among the first arrivals. Once 
more she explained that she was interested only 
in learning to write her name. 

“But you learned that last year,” the teacher 
pointed out. 

“Shore,” agreed the pupil amiably, “but since 
then I’ve gone and got married.” 


A SMALL REPLICA 
The customer was buying a fountain pen for 
his son’s graduation present. 
“It’s to be a surprise, I suppose,” said the clerk. 
“T’ll say it is,” replied the father. “He is ex- 
pecting a convertible.”—Idaho Education News. 
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